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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Sunday Performances — Theatre 
Statistics, 1933: A Trial 
Balance—Mickey Mouse 


NCE again the question of Sun- 
day performances has come 
violently to the fore. The op- 

position of Actor’s Equity may throw the 
fight out again, but the desire for Sun- 
day plays is increasing so fast, both 
within and without the theatre, that the 
change must come soon. With moving 
picture houses, vaudeville and every 
other form of entertainment except the 
legitimate theatre open on Sundays, the 
objection is reduced to the question of 
whether actors are entitled to a day of 
rest a week. Everybody is agreed that 
they are; but the actors themselves are 
afraid that Sunday performances would 
mean simply an extra day’s work with- 
out an extra day’s pay. One day of rest 
a week for each company, but not neces- 
sarily the same day for all and not neces- 
sarily Sunday, represents the favored 
idea. The line up on the issue this time 
has made strange companions. The 
fight was started by an insurgent group 
in the Musician’s Union, and the man- 
agers, long in favor of Sunday opening, 
and long at war with the musicians, 
are reported to have joined the latter for 
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Marionette, by Victor De Pauw 


POLL taken in one of the Lon- 

don theatres recently showed that 
half the members of the audience 
came from the provinces or abroad; 
and only twelve per cent were resi- 
dents of London proper. For that 
urban twelve per cent Tuesday was 
found to be its theatre-going night, 
and Saturday the time for the rural 
inhabitants. With its large commuter 
group, the Broadway audience should 
furnish not a few interesting contrasts. 
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HE advance announcement of the 

Salzburg Festival for 1934 lists 
no new dramatic production, as might 
have been expected since Everyman 
has become a standard part of the 
program and Reinhardt’s production 
of the first part of Faust is still new 
enough to attract the attention of vis- 
itors. Bruno Walter, Richard Strauss 
and Clemens Krauss divide the con- 
duct of the opera season, Walter tak- 
ing Don Giovanni, Tristan and 
Isolde and Oberon; Strauss, Fidelio 
and Egyptian Helen; and Krauss, 
Cosi fan tutte and Figaro among 
others. The dates of the Festival are 
July 28 to September 2. 

© 

"THE theatre page of Les Nouvelles 

Littéraires presents a vivid pic- 
ture of certain angles of the theatre 
situation in Europe. There is Jac- 
ques Copeau, one of the finest living 
directors, one of the very few in the 
whole world to whose ideas a younger 
generation has not yet caught up, 
writing dramatic reviews. His crit- 
icism, of course, is as clarifying as his 
direction, but creation’s quota of 
theatre men is so small that the thea- 
tre cannot afford to spare the best of 
them to literature. At the other 
edge of the same page is Alfred Kerr, 
Germany’s best known critic, in exile, 
writing comments on people and plays 
in French, but in his familiar staccato 
manner. (For example, such a new 
version of an old joke as this: that 
Tchekov’s dramatis personae are di- 
vided into two groups—those who do 
not get what they want most, and 
those who do not want what they get.) 
Between Copeau and Kerr appears a 
column, De la Scéne a Jl Ecran, 
which supplies the information that 
the version of Coriolanus which is the 
winter's pride at the Comeédie- 
Francaise has been made by M. Pia- 
chaud of Geneva; that the Director 
of the Comédie went to Stratford to 
assure himself of the right detail for 
this production; and that Mr. Bridges 
Adams, Director of the Stratford 
Theatre, has returned the compli- 
ment by appearing in Paris to applaud 
the new Shakespearean adaptation. 
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this purpose. With the theatre so badly 
in need of money, with a large Sunday 
audience eager to welcome the release 
and entertainment that good theatre can 
give them, with Actor’s Equity so 
strongly in the saddle, it seems little less 
than preposterous today to have the 
legitimate theatre alone suffer by Sun- 
day closing. 


HE beginning of the New Year is 

mid-season in the New York theatre. 
Such a period is hay-time for statistics 
and varied lists prepared by theatre 
journals make it possible to cull some 
significant facts. 

Variety in the issue of January 2, for 
example, presents the composite opin- 
ion of New York’s drama critics as to 
the best performances of the year, with 
the surprising and unusual result that 
most of the awards for the fall season 
go to men players, with George M. 
Cohan in Ah, Wilderness/, Helen 
Hayes and Philip Merivale in Mary 
of Scotland, and Henry Hull in To- 
bacco Road well in the lead; and J. 
Edward Bromberg of Men in White, 
Elisha Cook, Jr., of 4h, Wilderness! 
and James Bell of Thunder on the Left 
among the followers. Variety, again, in 
its weekly comment on the grosses that 
the leading shows have checked up 
gives an easy precedence to As Thou- 
sands Cheer, She Loves Me Not, Mary 
of Scotland and The Lake, with such 
weekly intakes as $31,000, $24,000 and 
$22,000 to remind us of “the good old 
days in the theatre”—even though there 
were three-score theatres open in those 
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days against little more than a score 
today (which is almost enough for a 
rich, flourishing theatre just as the 
earlier number was entirely too many). 
And these leaders are not too far ahead 
of such other money-makers as 4h, 
Wilderness!, which reached $18,000 in 
a house with a seating capacity of 914; 
Sailor, Beware!, $19,000; Her Master’s 
V oice, $14,000; Men in W hite, $13,000; 
and The Green Bay Tree, $10,000. 

The figures in The Billboard’s statis- 
tical chart begin with a comparison of 
the number of shows, 59, that opened 
in New York up to December 15, 1933, 
compared with 72 in the same period of 
1932. What The Billboard calls hits, 
that is, shows that have had at least 100 
performances, have increased this year 
from thirteen to between fifteen and 
eighteen, the indefinite number being 
due to the fact that certain plays, al- 
though apparently sure of success, have 
not yet reached the arbitrary one-hun- 
dred mark. The same magazine notes, 
on the other hand, that the poor shows 
have passed away more quickly than 
ever, and that middle-class shows, 
which a few years ago might have held 
on for eight or ten weeks, close their 
doors hurriedly now, although, to quote 
the printed page, “managers kept put- 
ting them on and hoping that they’d 
go, like the fly hitting his head against 
the window-pane and figuring he’ll get 
through if he tries long enough.” The 
percentage of this season’s failures has 
already passed 65 per cent of the out- 
put, which is no small amount even in 
a year as good as this one appears to be. 
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Reuity MAGAZINE throws a 
new challenge to play producers 
and theatre owners who, it says, have 
failed in the latest effort to eliminate 
ticket speculation: “Let the people 
who want to see a play come down 
to the theatre and buy their seats and 
go in and sit in them. Price seats 
in different parts of the house various- 
ly, but within those price limits let 
the first comers be the choosers. Who 
would benefit by that method of han- 
dling tickets? The men and women 
who love the theatre and are willing 
to go and stand in line at the box- 
office and take the same chances that 
every one else would take. They 
can’t afford to compete on the present 
terms. And many of them would not 
if they could, because they hate being 
gypped. They would turn to other 
theatres if the first house at which 
they applied was full, for there are 
few who are willing to see one play 
and one play only, and the relatively 
compact theatre district facilitates 
such an effort. They would come out 
in full force on bad nights when busi- 
ness now drops. They would come 
then because that would be their best 
chance to see some success otherwise 
difficult of attendance.” A radical 
suggestion, admits Equity Magazine, 
but one which, it claims, would hurt 
no one except the grafting manager, 
house treasurer, or broker-speculator, 
the visitor in New York on an ex- 
pense account, who is determined to 
see a particular play at any cost, and 
the spendthrift New Yorker who is 
ever willing to pay for special privi- 
lege. The moving pictures have done 
it. Perhaps the theatres could too. 
e 

ITH almost all the possible 

plays about the Brontés al- 

ready written, the interest in the 
strange sisters has taken a new turn, 
and Wuthering Heights, dramatized 
by Mary Pakington and Olive Wal- 
ter, is produced by the Croydon Re- 
pertory Theatre, winning from Will- 
son Disher in the Daily Mail (so 
says an advertisement) the comment 
that it impresses not as a dramatized 
novel but an_ impassioned play. 
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A NEW adaptation by Clemence 
Dane of Rostand’s L’Aiglon has 
been acquired by Eva Le Gallienne 
for production at the Civic Repertory 
Theatre next season, and Miss Le 
Gallienne will appear as the Duke of 
Reichstadt. 
© 


HE Mercury Theatre in London 

has a new version of Henri 
Becque’s La Parisienne on the Jan- 
uary program, under the title of 4 
Woman of the World, with Jeanne 
de Casalis in Rejane’s part. That 
will be followed by an intimate opera 
and a Bolshevik farce. ‘The theatre 
is probably profiting by having a little 
more than its usual allowance of the 
space it shares with the Ballet Club 
while a goodly number of the Ballet 
Club artists are in America. Frederick 
Ashton, one of England’s most 
talented choreographers, is at work on 
Gertrude Stein’s Four Saints in 
Three Acts. Sofie Fedorovitch, who 
has costumed several of the ballets 
with distinction, is “Seeing America” 
and incidentally exhibiting her de- 
lightful designs; and half a dozen 
Ballet Club dancers are in the en- 
semble of the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe. 

* 


HE Gaumont British Film Stu- 

dios have taken their courage in 
their hands to produce a moving pic- 
ture version of Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World. In Paris, too, 
courage is the order of the day, for 
André Lang has made a three-part 
adaptation of Les Misérables, to be 
directed by Raymond Bernard, which, 
it is expected, will take six steady 
hours to play; and so the films go Mr. 
Eugene O’Neill one better. 


EN-MINUTE ALIBI, by An- 

thony Armstrong, which was only 
moderately successful here, has passed 
its 400th performance at the Hay- 
market in London. Moreover, it 
seems to have an international appeal, 
for rights to production have been 
sold to thirty foreign countries, in- 
cluding the West Indies and Turkey. 
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Other statistics give an added and 
suggestive check on the managers in- 
volved in this happy, or this hit-and- 
miss, record, and likewise on the theory, 
pleasant if true, that producers who 
know their business and who have prac- 
tised it along Broadway for a sufficient 
period of time are not the ones who 
are, generally speaking, responsible for 
the quick-come and quick-go plays. 
The plays which may be classed as es- 
tablished or potential hits have been 
presented by such seeded producers as 
the Group Theatre, Courtney Burr, 
Sam Harris, the Theatre Guild, Row- 
land Stebbins, Jed Harris, Max Gordon 
and Wiman and Weatherly. And of 
these only four are accountable for some 
other less-than-successful play. 


NDER the heading of “Disney- 
Time” and the subtitle, ““Not-So- 

Silly Symphonies”, C. A. Lejeune, writ- 
ing in The Observer, calls Walt Disney 
“the one great genius of the talkies, just 
as Charlie Chaplin was the one great 
genius of the movies”. London’s Tatler 
Theatre and New York’s Carnegie Hall 
recently saw full-hour programs of Dis- 
ney creations. In New York and at the 
Art Institute in Chicago there have been 
exhibitions of Disney’s original drawings 
for his animated cartoons. A speaking 
acquaintance with “the Big, Bad Wolf” 
has become internationally a necessity 
for social conversation—an attention 
that is both merited and significant. Dis- 
ney has, as Miss Lejeune says, earned 
the spontaneous applause which always 
greets the appearance of one of his lov- 
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Using the mask for psychological char- 
acterization, Eugene O’ Neill in his latest 
play depicts the conflict in one man be- 
tween atheism and religious faith. As 
produced by the Theatre Guild, the op- 
posing sides of his character are por- 
trayed by two actors, Earle Larimore 
the man, Stanley Ridges his other self. 
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Henry Hu. 


A pleasant actor becomes a fine actor 
in Tobacco Road, Jack Kirkland’s 
adaptation of the Erskine Caldwell 
novel. Henry Hull, as the earthy, 
half-civilized Jeeter Lester, inept 
head of a decayed family of Georgia 
crackers, gives a performance which 
is among the foremost of the year. 
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able creations, for “of all the producers 
working for the screen, he alone is get- 
ting better and better, consistently ex- 
perimenting with new colour combina- 
tions, new uses of sound, new fields of 
comic fantasy.” 

The Disney labors are expensive and 
complicated. Between eight and ten 
thousand drawings, produced entirely by 
hand, are required for each film, and 
about eight weeks are spent between the 
selection of a subject and the finished 
product. The process begins with a 
series of key drawings, usually penned 
by Disney himself, and with the impor- 
tant work of the music department on 
the score. Since the number of beats in 
a phrase of music determines how many 
movements the animated figure may 
make in a given section of film, the cal- 
culations must be perfect. With these 
timed to the fraction of a second, the 
nine thousand or so drawings are begun 
in relation to the music. When they are 
finished they are photographed individ- 
ually and this film merged with the 
sound track film. Perhaps Miss Lejeune 
was thinking of genius being the capac- 
ity for taking pains when she hailed Dis- 
ney as the greatest talkie producer. 

There are rumors, on the one 
hand, that Mickey Mouse is to be aban- 
doned gradually in favor of the sym- 
phonies and, on the other, that Mickey 
will go on and his creators will strive to 
divorce him from the animal world and 
marry him into the human. They may 
be allowed the latter; but Mickey 
Mouse has reached too important a 
place to be abandoned without protest. 
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AY HENDERSON, press agent 
extraordinary to Katharine Cor- 
nell, sends this note. We put it “on 
the record”, not as news, but as a 
story worth remembering: “For five 
hours the audience which packed the 
Metropolitan Theatre in Seattle to 
see Katharine Cornell make her 
debut in the Northwest waited for 
the arrival of the actress and her 
company, delayed by the terrific 
storms which have flooded the state 
of. Washington. Though no definite 
news as to whether it would be pos- 
sible to stage a perforr ance that 
night could be announced until after 
the audience had been over two hours 
in the playhouse, yet the playgoers 
cheerfully remained in the theatre in 
the hope that Miss Cornell’s train 
would reach Seattle in time for the 
play to be acted. At 10.40 o'clock 
the management was able to inform 
the spectators that Miss Cornell had 
arrived and that, if they were willing 
to wait until one o'clock, The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street would be played. 

“By 11.10 p.m. the first load of 
scenery reached the theatre. The as- 
bestos stage curtain was raised. The 
audience watched the stage crew erect 
Elizabeth Barrett’s Wimpole Street 
sitting room on the Seattle stage. The 
actors, rushed to the playhouse in 
taxis, did not stop to open the great 
pile of Christmas presents waiting for 
them, but hurried into their costumes. 
Finally the curtain rose at one o’clock 
the morning after the Christmas night 
scheduled for Miss Cornell’s first ap- 
pearance in Seattle. 

“The thousand and more spec- 
tators, who patiently had sat five 
hours to see Miss Cornell, gave her 
a rousing welcome when the curtain 
rose showing her as Elizabeth Barrett 
reclining on her couch. For a mo- 
ment no one was able to speak; then 
the performance proceeded. It was 
four o'clock when Elizabeth at last 
escaped with Flush under her arm 
from her London home. When the 
last curtain fell, the audience burst 
into cheers and the players received 
the most extraordinary ovation experi- 
enced during the play’s long career.” 
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NEWS-REEL THEATRE 


Broadway in Review 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


‘ex is a story, somewhat apocryphal perhaps, that seems 


to describe peculiarly well what is wrong with Peace on 

Earth, the angry but earnest play-protest against war with 
which The Theatre Union is keeping open the doors of the 14th 
Street Theatre during the absence of Eva Le Gallienne and the 
Civic Repertory. This is the story. Big Bill Haywood, the large, 
one-eyed, quick-actioned miner and strong-armed leader of the 
I. W. W. whose whole life was involved in the class struggle, was 
visiting one day at the home of a young and spit-fiery radical, who 
was pouring into his ears the whole strength of her hatred of the 
profit system and all its leaders. Haywood listened silently for a 
long time and then, smiling gently, turned his one eye upon the 
girl and said: “Sonya, my dear, don’t you know yet that hate does 
not move things—only love can make things happen’” Peace on 
Earth is too empty of love for the workers whose cause it pleads, 
and too full of hate for everyone else to make anything happen. It 
is as clipped and spectacular as a news reel and as limited in its 
dramatic power. It is, in fact, a news reel come to life whose only 
advantage over the celluloid product is in the subject matter it 
chooses. That is something, of course; in fact that is much, if the 
authors do it justice. 

The authors of the play, Albert Maltz and George Sklar, who 
attracted considerable attention a year or two ago with Merry-Go- 
Round, a more localized attack on city government, have taken a 
great theme for their material—the bitterness and brutality of a 
system that forces workers to create the munitions of war, to load 
them into ships, and then perhaps to pick them up at the far end of 
a voyage to a foreign land to fight with and to kill each other. As 
a subsidiary theme they take the separation of thought and action 
so common among the intellectuals of our day which makes a sym- 
pathetic, vigorous, progressive young college professor, like the 
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hero of this play for example, willing to stand apart from the 
whole pageant of social and political events around him, content to 
be a watcher and a commentator instead of a participant. The 
course of Peace on Earth drags Peter Owens into the front line 
perforce, turns his progressive thinking into white-hot action, ruins 
his family life, makes all his university companions his enemies, 
makes him bear the burden of a crime he did not commit, and 
drags him swiftly to destruction at the hands of social injustice. 

Robert Keith plays the part of the young professor and does it 
well. He creates—to some extent by the tempo of his playing, the 
way in which his steps always seem to follow a few seconds behind 
his words—the sense of a man to whom thought and speech come 
more naturally than action. Peter Owens is quiet in the midst of 
noise, slow in the midst of hurry, patient in the heat of anger until 
the cause “gets him” and sets him, too, to the pace of the doer. Be- 
cause Robert Keith knows the play’s intention, he gains for the 
character he represents and for the social argument the character 
portrays a sympathy that springs from his own understanding. This 
is exactly what the playwrights themselves and most of the players, 
unfortunately, do not do. The two young professional haters who 
provide the script do not give the impression of having probed the 
problems of the workers in a capitalist world or of understanding the 
complexities of their relation to the munitions either of peace or of 
war. They present, for your attention, a set of incidents that have 
the appearance of having been carefully clipped from newspapers 
and checked for accuracy—facts about men arrested for reading the 
Declaration of Independence to a crowd in a public street, of 
workers shot by the police or by stool-pigeons in an honest effort to 
secure a fair deal, of men persecuted for crimes they did not commit 
and finally put out of the way to hide the persecution; and on the 
other hand, of men honored for turning unprofitable rayon factories 
to the manufacture of gunpowder, for teaching and for preaching 
war, for setting brother against brother, all over the world. The 
category of such items, which make up the multiple scenes of the 
play, have the appearance of being correct on the record, verifiable 
in fact. But, for all that, they give you no sense of being true. 
They are a journalist’s material, handled without a journalist’s 
bold-face methods, and without an artist’s selection and arrange- 
ment. And they are dull but noisy in the telling. 

It was Horace, was it not, who said that poetry was born of in- 
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dignation? But indignation is also the source of anger and when 
it finds expression in anger it smothers the seeds of poetry. So the 
farther the authors of Peace on Earth proceed with their little 
squeals and horrible yells against everything and everybody around 
them, and the more they undertake not only to arouse your emo- 
tions, which is one of the purposes of playwriting, but to express 
your emotions for you, the less they stimulate the response of in- 
dignation in their audience. 

There are only a few moments in the whole play where they do 
beautifully what they set out to do. There is, for example, a scene 
showing a group of striking American workers determined to stop a 
crew of foreign workers who are unsuspectingly loading a ship with 
gun cotton that is packed and labeled as soap. When the leader of the 
American laborers faces his foreign fellow, trying to make clear to 
him through a screen of language the false use to which he is being 
put, and finally succeeding, there is a noble moment in the play. 

Mr. George Kaufman would probably be greatly surprised to be 
told that he must bear a good share of the responsibility for the 
production of plays like Peace on Earth. Trained as a journalist, 
he has written a whole line of plays about nothing in particular 
with the perfection of journalistic skill—The Butter and Egg Man, 
Dulcy, To The Ladies, Once in a Lifetime. His success has 
provided a formula to a host of playwrights not so capable or so 
witty as he and has filled our theatre with a succession of less good 
plays, also about nothing of importance; poor imitations, both gay 
and serious, but all with the imprint of the comic strips upon their 
style and their material. And while we are satisfied to allow the 
theatre to be an acted transcript of our newspaper headlines and 
our “funnies” we have no really sound answer to the question that 
the playwrights and supporters of Peace on Earth propound: even 
if the play is not good, isn’t it better to have a poor play about 
something than a good play about nothing? How can we expect 
them to take us seriously or not to think us pretentious and avoid- 
ing the facts when we say that a good play about something is the 
theatre’s only concern; namely, plays that use the theatre’s media 
of acting and poetry, of movement and design, to achieve their 
ends. What is the use of talking of a noble theatre or of a theatre 
theatrical as an excuse for avoiding journalistic social propaganda 
if we do not argue in the same terms to avoid journalistic society 
drama and wisecracking farce? What is the use of telling them that 
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Alfredo Valente 


“If Christ walked 
the earth again, he 
would be the first 
to join the fight’, 
says the preacher 
in this bitter play- 
protest against war. 
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Designed by Donald Oenslager, who is 
responsible as well for the handsome 
settings, the costumes for the Owen 
Davis play are an exquisite and impor- 
tant addition to this melodrama. Mir- 
iam Hopkins plays the leading role 
of an unhappy Southern belle of 1853. 
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it is a waste of the theatre’s money to do what can be done as well 
on a soap box or with a projection machine if we waste the theatre’s 
money many times, many hundreds of times over, on the wasteful ex- 
travagance of revues? Perhaps we might make our point a little 
clearer if we said that Richard Harrison was using theatre propa- 
ganda in the theatre’s own way as he traveled through the South 
this winter, carrying the message of de Lawd in The Green Pas- 
tures. 

There is one play that dared to open during the tricky holiday 
month that followed the autumn’s harvest of successes which will, 
it seems safe to say, be remembered and spoken of—with admira- 
tion or with sharp distaste—long after the last curtain has fallen 
upon its sordid scene. It is Tobacco Road, a story of the Georgia 
“crackers”, which Jack Kirkland fashioned out of a novel of the 
same name by Erskine Caldwell. It is one of the few dramatiza- 
tions which emerges as a play in its own right, and is probably one 
of the bitterest plays ever produced in New York, but one of the 
most compelling. Moreover, it has much of the essential truth and 
many of the elements of living theatre beauty that Peace on Earth 
so sadly lacks. 

The scene is set before the dilapidated cottage which has been 
the home of generations of Lesters, tenant farmers living on the 
edge of a great plantation, some miles out of Augusta. Perhaps the 
Lesters had always been a weak lot, as so many of the tenant 
farmers were who were content to take their land and their homes, 
their seed and their orders, from the plantation masters. Perhaps 
they had been for so long so close to the land itself as to become a 
part of it, to share in its gradual impoverishment and neglect until 
Jeeter Lester and those that were left here of his family (there 
were seventeen children in all, were there not, most of whom had 
died or run away or found some other escape) had sunk to a level 
that was barely human, but not kind or alive or faithful enough to 
be called animal. 

The old master is dead—the young master has mortgaged the 
land, stopped the small allowance, and even the rations of his 
tenants, and gone off to Augusta. For years now old Jeeter, lazy, 
slow-witted, lecherous, dishonest, has been sitting on the back stoop, 
waiting for his decrepit old mother to bring in branches from the 
woods for the fire, waiting for his shabby wife, whose one ambition 
is to have a stylish dress to be buried in, or for his harelipped 
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daughter to find him roots or fruits to feed on, or, when that does 
not come, sneaking off to the house of some slightly less shiftless 
neighbor to steal a little flour or a few turnips to make a meal. 

This joyless picture does not change throughout the play, all of 
whose events center around this terrible family. The father gives 
the youngest, fair-haired daughter as wife to a neighbor for seven 
dollars and she will not share his bed; Grandma Lester dies in the 
woods and nobody bothers to search for her body—although they 
mean to do it some day; the worthless son marries a traveling 
woman preacher, twice his age, on her promise to buy him a new 
Ford car; the car runs over and kills the mother; the fair daughter 
escapes to Augusta; the master’s son comes with the Augusta 
banker, who has foreclosed the mortgage on the land, to tell Jeeter 
that he must go. 

That is about what happens, but out of the narrow circle of 
events there rises a picture, not only of a family, but of a people, as 
real, true, and terrible, as far out of key with our American ideal 
of living, as the dwellers in the slums of our big cities. In fact 
there is nothing about the picture of Jeeter Lester or about the 
quality of the human decay in Tobacco Road that makes it especi- 
ally a play of the South except the feeling the play creates that it 
is the sun and not the cold that has sapped the strength of this 
particular family’s life. 

Henry Hull as Jeeter Lester is the protagonist, not only of the 
play but of all these people. If Tobacco Road has done nothing 
else, it would have been worth the theatre’s attention to give him a 
part so apt for his creation. It remains one of the miracles of the 
art of acting that a man who has so long been cast to the type of 
his own pleasant presence can pick up a part as difficult as that of 
Jeeter Lester and make it live. Somewhere in the memory of his 
early Kentucky days Henry Hull must have kept a thousand details 
of the character of a man like Jeeter Lester, and of how it 
expresses itself in the way he sits and walks and talks. He has 
remembered the way Jeeter can do nothing for a stretch of 
time, walk half a dozen steps with one shoe on and one off before 
his mind picks up the idea that the shoe is off and he sits down in 
the road to put it on; just how he would look at a bag of turnips 
when he was hungry or at the golden hair of his wife’s daughter 
(that was not his) ; how his eyes would light up at the sound of the 
horn on the new Ford car, or dim down at the sight of his wife 
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lying dying before him, or how he would let the grains of earth— 
his land—run through his fingers lovingly, and flame up with terror 
and anger at the thought of leaving the farm to work in a factory. 

This old man, as Erskine Caldwell drew him, may be a fat 
morsel for a player, full of opportunity for theatre device. Per- 
haps it was easy for Mr. Hull to make him as bad and rotten as he 
was, but that was only the outer edge of his achievement. The im- 
portant thing he did was to re-create in Lester the shadow of those 
qualities which had once made him, or his father, a man and a 
farmer—the love of the land and the love of woman’s beauty. 

Erskine Caldwell knows very well all of this black part of the 
South and of Southern living. He knows also all the outer aspects 
of the country and of the people, he has caught the rhythm and 
richness of their speech, which turns easily into theatre speech. He 
never shirks the last unpleasant accent on any situation, such, for 
example, as the harelipped sister’s sex hunger. Nevertheless, he 
gives you always the feeling of having created something and not 
merely reported upon it, of making it worth his players’ while to 
follow him the full way along the road he chooses for them. Be- 
sides Henry Hull the play has good support in Margaret Wycherly 
as Lester’s wife, Sam Byrd as Dude Lester, his worthless son, and 
Ruth Hunter as Ellie May, his pathetic daughter. 

Almost unanimously the dramatic critics of the daily papers 
agreed that Henry Hull had done the best piece of acting of his 
career, but that Tobacco Road was too brutal for the theatre. They 
resented especially the emphasis on the distorted sex aspects of the 
play as being almost unbearable to watch, and their opinion has 
been supported by the greater part of those who have seen the play. 
Which seems strange in a theatre that can take gaily to its heart 
almost the same distortion treated as farce in The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness, that accepts with pleasure the nakedness of Murder at the 
Vanities, and for which no burlesque joke is too free to be funny. 
The only thing that makes this comment pertinent to dramatic 
criticism is the query whether the difference in the reaction to like 
situations by people who take their theatre seriously is not in itself 
a comment on what the theatre can do when it exerts its power, 
making an audience unconsciously share vicariously, or consciously 
refuse to share, in the play’s experience. 

Only one other play of the month presented any real claim to atten- 
tion—Owen Davis’ Jezebel, for which Guthrie McClintic brought 
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Miriam Hopkins back from motion pictures. This too was a play 
of the deep South—the old South this time, just before the Civil 
War, at the time when the abolition of slavery and the inroads of 
the machine upon human labor were beginning to be the subject 
of conversation at the long dinner tables and (in plays) became 
the basis of feuds among the men of the younger generation. The 
setting of the play was one of those great plantation houses about 
which the people who lived on Tobacco Road or other roads like 
it had been dreaming for years. Donald Oenslager caught the feel- 
ing of the size and beauty and munificence of Twin Oaks, nature’s 
generosity as well as man’s, in his delightful settings of the dining 
room, the living room, the great pillared front of the house, with 
its climbing yellow roses and flowering oleander bushes. He 
caught, too, the elegance of the age in the costumes of the women, 
who, wearing these, seemed, in turn, to remember the South’s old 
dignity and aristocracy of bearing. 

Jezebel was a lovely show to look at, but, unfortunately, not so 
good to listen to. It seemed intended to be a serious character 
study of Julie Kendrick, an aristocratic girl, heir of Twin Oaks 
Plantation, beautiful, high-tempered, a little wild and violently 
selfish, who comes back to her Southern home after two or three 
years of a European revel which was undertaken to forget a cousin- 
lover with whom she had quarreled. With her young beauty en- 
hanced by experience, set off by the loveliest white dress that ever 
was made, she means to win him back to her at the dinner for 
which ‘he guests are arriving at Twin Oaks. But she has waited 
just too long. Preston Kendrick is bringing home a Northern 
bride; and so the play turns to the story of Julie’s revenge upon 
the girl and then to fate’s revenge upon Julie. 

That is good material for a romantic story and it is easy to see 
the charm that the situation and the people, and especially the char- 
acter of Julie Kendrick, had for Owen Davis. But, unfortunately, 
his material ran away with him. All of the theatre clichés about 
the old South—their dueling young bucks and lovely ladies, their 
splendid gentleman soldiers and high-souled spinsters, their gentle 
mammies and their complicated codes were too near the surface of 
his memory and came too easily from the tip of his facile pen. So 
Jezebel became a melodrama, masquerading as a play of character 
—a melodrama in which the action was too fettered by ideas to 
play fast enough to cover up its unrealities. 
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Miriam Hopkins looked very beautiful as Julie Kendrick. She 
wore her lovely clothes with a distinguished air, and spoke her fool- 
ish lines in a way to make their meaning as little obvious as possi- 
ble. If she moved about like a moving picture queen, and regis- 
tered her emotions as they do in Hollywood, it is only fair to her 
to say that that method was as well suited to the design of the play 
as any other would have been. Reed Brown, Jr., as Preston Ken- 
drick, Laura Bowman as the old mammy, Cora Witherspoon as the 
aristocratic aunt, and Frederic Worlock as General Rand built up 
around them in their various parts a certain picturesque atmos- 
phere, but even they could not fight the yellow fever which laid 
young Mr. Preston low in the last act, and kept him chattering 
deliriously on a stretcher in the great parlor while all the family 
stood around, arguing romantically about this dread thing which 
they should have kept as far as possible away from, and all the 
slaves stood outside the doors, singing a sad farewell. 


Other New Plays 

OR the thousandth time 4//] Good Americans tells the thin story 

of American expatriates in Paris, and more particularly the 
story of a fashion designer and minor writer who loves a good-for- 
nothing bar fly, and for three acts tries to decide whether she 
should forget his faults and marry him or take a respectable, 
wealthy suburbanite to her heart instead. Laura and S. J. Perel- 
man are its authors, and Hope Williams is its star. But neither the 
story and the dialogue nor the acting can pull the play into the line 
of the moderately worth while. And yet 4/l Good Americans is 
the best of the second-line plays produced in an empty month. 
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THE SCENE IN EUROPE 
Shaw—Shakespeare—Sherwood—Bergner 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


that must always be important to a writer dependent on the 

public for a living, but of particular urgency to a writer with 
something positive and propagandist to say. He was news in the 
early days of the Fabian Society and the Independent Theatre; he 
was more widespread news when the Court Theatre produced his 
plays; he was almost universal news before the War was ended; and 
in later times there has been a tendency to take him venerably for 
granted like the Bible which is always a best-seller. 

The story of how he became news and maintained his position is 
in fact the story of English journalism, which at the time when 
Shaw first came to England was a very different thing from journal- 
ism to-day. He is still news in Germany, and the walker through 
Nazi Berlin can see his name placarded with that of Lloyd George 
as having uttered sentiments useful to the régime. But it is hinted 
that England and America have nothing new to say about him— 
the one positively fatal thing that can befall a figure in the public 
eye—and therefore that he is in danger of lapsing into old-fashioned 
obscurity. The fact that he should write a new play can hardly be 
regarded as news—he may yet write a dozen. That it should be 
twice as long as some other plays in town, and the seats should cost 
half the money, may make a momentary stir—but that again is 
hardly news, for in these forty years no Shaw play except Saint Joan 
and The Apple Cart can have been reckoned a financial success, 
and the intellectual public cannot afford twice the price of a good 
book for a seat at any play. 

Nor will anybody expect On the Rocks itself to be news, for its 
title informs the playgoer that the politicians have made shipwreck 
of government and gives a clear indication that the dramatist knows 
why. That is as old a story as any in the theatre of our time. Who- 
ever has been wrong, G. B. S. has never failed to be right. We can 
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even be sure that the Prime Minister of the play and all the char- 
acters will be Aunt Sallies of long ago put up to be knocked down. 
At the first performance I admit to having been more interested in 
the audience than in any of them. Who are these Shavian playgoers 
who have multiplied themselves a hundredfold since the days of 
John Bull’s Other Island? Do they really like discussion drama, or 
imagine it has any relation whatever to the theatre rather than to 
the platform? Do they realize that the figures before their eyes are 
actors, players, whose trade it is to present life itself in terms of 
fantasy? Do they know how wretchedly these artists are entangled 
in the toils of rhetoric and recitation? And do they care? Has the 
theatre in fact any use for them, or have they any use for the theatre? 

The ironic Shaw hoodwinks and bamboozles them as completely 
as any of his characters on the stage. These earnest playgoers are in 
fact essential to his drama. Some of them applaud his speeches with 
fervent hear-hears, unaware of the “catch” which leaves them next 
minute perplexed and silent. Near me at this first performance of 
On the Rocks, a row of Indian students were undergoing this process 
of enlightenment, and very crestfallen they looked every time their 
Shavian oracle betrayed them. It was too bad. The bespectacled 
young English communists with their lady friends in Russian 
jumpers knew better and were not to be drawn. One supposed that 
they visit Shaw plays as a matter of party discipline, to study a 
bourgeois phenomenon of historic interest. The young Fascists 
missed an opportunity; had they printed a leaflet calling for the 
suppression of Shaw they could have made many converts when the 
audience dispersed. 

Except for this incidental interest of wondering where the new 
generation of Shavians comes from, I can imagine few grimmer ex- 
periences than seeing On the Rocks, with its very capable cast headed 
by Nicholas Hannen as Prime Minister. Forty years of rich and 
eventful dramatic experience have come and gone. Naturalism 
came, brought us its masterpieces culminating in the plays of 
Tchekov, and now leaves us its insignificant aftermath of “real” 
parlor comedy or “real” detective drama. Social drama came, 
brought us its respectable achievements in The Weavers and its 
banalities in the works of Brieux, and finally diffused itself in the 
expressionism of Kaiser or Toller. High comedy came back in the 
brilliant pieces of Wilde, reached a generally creditable level in the 
pieces of Maugham, and shimmers consistently in Noel Coward. All 
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of these forms have done some good to the theatre; they have fostered 
schools of acting, they have suggested new forms of presentation, 
they have brought director after director of talent to the fore. But 
what has the drama of discussion done for stage or actor or theatrical 
art? Where are its directors or even its authors following in a 
single master’s steps? We are bound to conclude that it leads no- 
where and means no more to the stage than Hyde Park oratory 
means to social life. It is in fact the discussion drama rather than 
the art of government that is on the rocks. And the bewildered con- 
gregation of playgoers assembled by Shaw deserves to be captured 
and inspired by some new young director like the Granville-Barker 
of a generation ago. There was never such an opportunity. 

It is being taken in some degree at the Old Vic, where the early 
successes of this season have been followed by a Measure for Measure 
that must count as the best revival of one of the most neglected of 
masterpieces. Here is the very piece for the playgoer weary alike 
of Shaw and the West End—in speech and character, line upon 
line, expressive of the listener’s thought to-day. It is true that 
Charles Laughton’s Angelo is physically and mentally no portrait of 
the ascetic deputy torn between Puritan conviction and sensual 
impulse; but it is a sensitive composition none the less, showing an 
Angelo like a Tartuffe, crafty, subtle, lecherous, but still aware of 
his own aristocracy among rogues and his religious revolt against his 
own nature. Then Flora Robson’s Isabella, turning away from the 
appeal of womanly beauty that can easily be the ruin of character 
and play at the same time, uses her great powers to concentrate upon 
an inward and utmost sincerity—so that the play is held together 
emotionally at its weakest point. Some hearty and indifferent clown- 
ing, many lovely groupings, and a permanent set of notable efficiency 
in representing the manifold scenes of action, help to bring the bitter 
comedy into view as a complete whole. No one who has seen this 
revival will again undervalue Measure for Measure, or even speak 
of it as a great play with an unhappy and repulsive plot. That can 
easily be felt in the commoner sort of production, but here for once 
it seems that the characters, moving in a world of comedy as artificial 
as that of the Restoration writers, are lent a special reality and 
humanity of their own in the performance. 

A disastrous fate overtook Robert Sherwood’s Acropolis, directed 
by Marc Connelly with a cast of well-known players some of whom 
were very ill-chosen. Here was a serious work aiming at nothing 
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less than a re-creation of the highest Athenian life. It followed the 
perfectly legitimate convention—for it has now become a conven- 
tion—of allowing the characters to express themselves in modern 
speech. The speech itself was dignified, the movement was often 
impressive, the Acropolis scenes had a beauty of their own. But the 
whole lacked the underlying vitality of other reconstructions of the 
past by the same author—a vitality perhaps of humor. The Aspasia 
was theatrically the weakness, for the character was either empty or 
confused, and both qualities were mingled in the playing. The 
Press showed an eagerness to applaud everything good in the play, 
and if notices counted for anything the theatre should have been 
filled; but nothing could overcome the root defects which must be 
remedied before Acropolis can be seen again. 

Looking back over the early part of the season, one is bound to be 
struck by the poverty of this year’s new plays. Almost alone, 4 
Sleeping Clergyman produced at Malvern in the summer has sur- 
vived a few months. Most of the other successes date from last 
season or last year. Somerset Maugham’s Sheppey and John van 
Druten’s The Distaff Side had comparatively short runs; and it 
seems that the modern thesis play however sincerely develeped is 
losing its hold on playgoers. Neither of them gave first-rate oppor- 
tunities for acting, but only those quiet secondary opportunities that 
the naturalistic convention has been offering for so long. In the 
Maugham play Ralph Richardson, whose work in some Shakes- 
pearean parts has been superb, was given the barber-hero who wins 
a fortune in a sweepstake and then outrages his family and gets him- 
self certified insane because of his Christlike charity to the destitute 
and fallen. A tremendous subject (and doubtless a tremendous 
acting part) if it is conceived as the torture and tragedy of a single 
human soul; but a subject in every way less significant if it is handled 
as an ironic reflection on the Christlikeness of a Christian society. 
And this latter way was the one the writer chose—leaving his pro- 
tagonist frustrated by the spiritual inadequacy of his words and 
actions to the possibilities of the drama. Not that the actor actually 
failed, any more than others of the cast who gave fine and restrained 
performances; but the very restraint reminded us of what the piece 
might have been to players and audience alike. 

Nothing so bold and doubtful was attempted in The Distaff Side, 
where the history of family generations from the womanly stand- 
point was told with dispassionate simplicity. But here the acting 
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styles were rather mixed, the older generation represented by Haidee 
Wright being thoroughly and strongly theatrical, the middle genera- 
tion of Sybil Thorndike homely and naturalistic in the manner of the 
repertory stage of twenty years ago, and the younger genercation try- 
ing to be equally natural but breaking out in spite of itself into a 
lively new theatricality (chiefly favored by Martita Hunt). If any- 
thing, the mixture helped the piece, which resolutely refused to 
pander to the craving for the ordinary sort of “scene”. But this was 
theatre-stuff hardly robust enough to hold its own in a film-ridden 
world, and those playgoers who wanted naturalism as an art-form 
and not a form of reporting went instead to the Old Vic to see 
The Cherry Orchard. 

Then upon a stage admittedly poor in young actresses burst Eliza- 
beth Bergner, the heroine of Saint Joan and for years the chief 
ornament of the German stage. An Austrian and a Jewess, her occu- 
pation in Berlin was clearly gone, and she had already engaged in 
film work in England. The ever-alert C. B. Cochran saw her possi- 
bilities for the stage, especially if a vehicle could be found that 
should stress her temperament and make her slight accent of no 
consequence. It was very fitting that this should be found in the 
work of Margaret Kennedy, whose Constant Nymph Bergner had 
already played in Germany. Escape Me Never, which brings in 
some members of the Sanger family again, has not been admitted by 
any reviewer to be a good play. It may have been twisted out of its 
original shape by the call of vehicular necessity; but the truth seems 
to be that the Sangers and all their progeny are a bore, and never 
more so than when their musical compositions of alleged genius are 
being performed off stage. Still the showy scenes of Bohemian melo- 
drama are well contrived for Bergner, who swept away all judgment 
from her first-night audience and will play her part of the constant 
waif for hundreds of nights to come. 

Some people have ventured to say that they would rather see her 
play Nora or Hedda Gabler or even Saint Joan before they pro- 
nounce her to be another Duse. Actually she has played all these 
parts in German, and she is no sort of infant prodigy but an estab- 
lished European actress of great vitality and limited range. Espe- 
cially she is limited in dignity, in emotional depth, and in any feeling 
for classical style. English audiences are finding her irresistible 
because of her vital abandonment. She makes all the gestures (or 
shall we say many of the gestures) that no young lady from an 
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academy of dramatic art would dream of making. And her tones 
are as striking and venturesome when you close your eyes and listen 
to them—here the harmony of the slightly husky voice with the 
slightly Viennese accent is especially glamorous. It must also be 
said, with respect, that the spirit of immemorial ghetto underlies both 
voice and movement. But a certain restlessness is personal to her- 
self. When you have seen her munch an apple throughout a lively 
scene it would be hard to pick out any single nibble she makes at 
that apple and brand it as superfluous. They are all cleverly timed. 
That apple may be the director’s inspiration (this play is directed 
by Theodore Komisarjevsky) or it may be her own, but it is made an 
integral part of the scene. If you ask yourself why it is there at all, 
you are asking for another play and another actress. I personally 
hold that Bergner’s entire conception in such a scene is filmy and 
not theatrical. And still she remains at every moment, as the English 
say, clever as paint. 

Then comes a passage in which her child dies in her arms, and 
we have an opportunity of judging whether the actress has tragic 
Capacities or intends to carry off the tragic scene by technique and 
experience. No one will deny that she holds her audience—the tones 
and movements taken by themselves are faultless. She rushes from 
the room with the child in her arms, crying out for the woman 
neighbour who knows about such things; and her vitality brings 
again that sense of satisfaction which in fact must greet every 
separate episode of this play or another in which she appears. But 
is it accompanied by any sense of real completeness in the concep- 
tion and creation of a character? I should dispute it altogether and 
feel that Bergner’s own accomplishment, especially her film experi- 
ence, is the enemy of her art. Never to my mind does she stop to 
look into her own heart and tell her audience what she sees there. 
And in certain moments that is the only sort of acting that counts. 

All of which does not diminish the credit of our chief theatre 
showman, who has introduced the English playgoer to a remarkable 
personality among present actresses. 
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APOLOGIA OF A PRODUCER 
Farewell to All the Pomps and Vanities 


By JOSEPH VERNER REED 


The Code for Fair Competition in the Uegitimate Theatre aims to achieve 
recovery by three means. First, the production of more plays (only in New 
York, of course, where over 65 per cent of the plays produced this season 
have already failed; it is taken for granted that the rest of the country is 
inherently incapable of independent playwriting or production). Second, the 
revitalizing of the road (only, of course, by such plays as New York producers 
elect to send out to their backwoods countrymen). Third, making theatre 
production under these circumstances more attractive to outside capital (any 
capital, of course; Denver or Dallas money is as welcome as Wall Street 
money on Broadway). For the last three months THEATRE Arts has been 
trying to prove that this well-intentioned but unsound attempt to reéstablish 
theatre business on the old localized gambling tems would mean only another 
and perhaps a final collapse of the world’s most. brilliant, skillful, talented, 
extravagant commercial theatre. It is a peculiarly difficuit task to make it 
clear to an industry already overburdened that a protest against organized 
gambling in the arts is not opposition to, but defense of, the professional 
theatre; and that a defense of the non-commercial theatres just beginning to 
grow to maturity all over the country is not based on a desire to substitute 
the dilettante for the trained theatre worker, or to weaken the props of 
legitimate theatre business. It aims, rather, to develop for the commercial- 
professional theatre, both the art and the business, what it has never had and 
does not know it lacks—a sound, profitable, national structure, with the 
whole country as the playwriting and producing field, and with New York 
the final market. Leave all the “Little Theatres” alone—the worst and the 
bad enough, the pretty good and especially the best of them—and in another 
five or ten years there will be new represertative American playwrights, a 
national audience for good plays, and a line of young men, with theatre train- 
ing and purpose and with money, building and buying business theatres in 
their own cities and staying there to run them as a part of a national, profes- 
sional organization. Then there will be no need to throw these young men 
into the fiery furnace that burned out Mr. Reed’s theatre enthusiasm in a few 
short years and caused him to write this farewell. We reprint his article 
because his experience emphasizes our point so strongly.—Editor’s Note. 


T would be gratifying upon retiring from producing to be able 
to fling into the theatre’s face the statement that no decent 
man can work in the theatre and cope successfully with its 

manifold, hidden chicaneries, its union outrages, its chiseling gyps, 
its insuperable confusions and its self-destroying financial problems. 
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But these are not the troubles that have forced me out. They 
have weighed in my defeat, but its real cause is that I personally 
have not been good at my job. I am not sure whether I failed at 
that part of the job that once upon a time I innocently thought 
composed the whole job—choosing plays, players, scenery, cos- 
tumes, and so forth. I thought I was good at that part of it when 
I was doing it, and critics and audiences soon enough expressed 
opinions as to whether I had been, after the plays opened. 

But I know I was not good enough at that part of producing 
which I have learned is really the major part of the job—namely, 
the negotiating, the haggling, the bargaining, the brow-beating neces- 
sary to deal with individuals in the theatre extortionate in their 
demands for money, headstrong about having their way, or both. 

And such inadequacy is a fatal weakness in the theatre, where 
“negotiations” are to many people the most exciting part of the 
game. So, admitting frankly that my producing firm, though per- 
haps an amiable one, has been one of the most easily “had” organi- 
zations conceivable in a field where such incompetence must inevi- 
tably result in catastrophe, I bid good-bye to the theatre before it 
does so to me. 


I entered the theatre with an idealistic vision, respect, plenty of 
money and unlimited time and energy. My first play brought me 
face to face with trouble with a capital T. It was harrowing, and 
I learned under what inhuman and unreasonable terms it is taken 
for granted that one works in the theatre. This first play, brought 
out in January, 1930, was a distinguished flop. The critics are still 
kind enough to call this Children of Darkness a provocative play. 
But it lost a pile of money. All the people mixed up in it ended 
by hating and mistrusting one another, and each in turn blamed its 
failure upon the next most incompetent person to himself. 

I was dampened but not discouraged. During my second year I 
launched blindly into a colossal scheme involving a permanent com- 
pany for Jane Cowl. It was such a turmoil of trouble that it was 
not till the season had closed that I began to understand what a 
fool I had been throughout all the terrific endeavor that ended 
again in financial ruin. 

No one, including myself, had the slightest regard for money as 
a vital source of theatrical power. Absurd, laughable salaries were 
lavished on actors, chiseling authors, fantastic union regulations, 
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lawyers, cables and scenic builders. It was all for art and in ac- 
cordance with the prodigal tradition of the theatre. And let it not 
be misunderstood that either Miss Cowl or any member of our 
company ever shirked work or failed our enterprise with the utmost 
of his energies and good-will. But it was all crazy in its financial 
set-up and no one was willing to admit that we were working in a 
world where dollars were getting scarce. 

Even an amiable Maecenas wearies of seeing his money squan- 
dered recklessly. Every one who had something to sell that we 
needed—acting services, scripts, scenery, and so forth—asked for 
more money than they had ever obtained elsewhere before. And, 
as I was not a bargainer, they got it. They worked hard and faith- 
fully, but in the end there was the futility that comes of inevitable 
failure. 

For years previously other producers less ethical and financially 
sound than myself had been gypping not only the public but the 
theatre itself. The vast unpaid bills of these other producers had 
made it necessary for the people who live by the theatre to make up 
their losses by charging higher fees to those who had cash in their 
purses. The reason that acting services and scenery and costumes 
and all other paraphernalia of the theatre sell for such ridiculous 
and colossal sums is that the actors, the scene-builders and the cos- 
tumers have huge accumulations of unpaid bills and must reap well 
from the first producer who appears to be in funds. Responsible 
producers pay for the irresponsibilities of others—and therefore 
sooner or later, if they remain in the theatre, become irresponsible 
themselves. 

But the life and tempo and strain of the theatre are too unre- 
lieved to allow the innumerable factors who make up the theatre 
to codperate in working out their problems. In the theatre there 
appear to be no men big enough and manly enough to wipe out all 
the evil-intentioned marauding show people and shoestringers and 
to unite all the sincere and fine people who are defeated by the 
theatre’s conditions. 

After the first apprenticeship—grueling and colorful as it was— 
I reorganized my business and went on. I produced two plays of 
integrity that called for large casts and extravagant amounts of 
scenery—because I liked them. Nobody else liked them, and they 
are as forgotten as last year’s flu. And as a result my finances were 
so badly hit as to look forever hopeless. 
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At this low ebb, I produced a success—Springtime for Henry. 
It ran twenty-two weeks on Broadway after receiving rave reviews, 
and the actors, authors, unions and a hundred others made money 
out of the run—while I actually lost. I began to probe this phe- 
nomenon to see why every one else could favorably balance his 
budget while I could not. 

The net result of my investigation was that all the people who 
made this money were smarter and more forceful than I would 
ever be. Also they were bores—one-track-minded egomaniacs— 
and to me increasingly unimportant in a world where the lees of 
social difficulties were clouding the world itself. With breadlines 
growing longer and starvation stalking even gilded Fifth Avenue, 
it became increasingly evident to me that the theatre and its petty, 
vicious wrongs and muddles were not at all vital in a world 
wracked to its foundations. 

But neither the theatre nor its personnel were concerned with 
any of this. Actors would only tell me about an entrance they had 
made in 1909, and who was a homosexual or something else so vile 
as to be unmentionable. 

Hardly a contact did I make among my fellow-workers that re- 
mained vital to me. In losing my regard for them I realized that 
fundamentally each and every one of them had been out to do me. 

But even with such disillusions I would have persevered in the 
theatre had I seen any signs that my own theatrical abilities— 
“capacities for negotiation” mostly, I dare to console myself—were 
strong enough to surmount these enervating and discouraging con- 
ditions. But, frankly, I disliked dealing with a certain handful of 
men with whom one must deal to be a New York producer. And 
I was going sour on a world in wich people will tell you only 
about themselves—and if you listen then knife you in the back. 


So here’s to the theatre—one of the most delightful pastimes 
known to man. Before its problems are solved it is more vital to 
help set aright the workings of the machine of State. And for me 
more vital not to squander money inadequately in a field where 
money is grasped quickly enough but not respected. 

The theatre won’t die. In fact it will prosper. For at last it is 
getting into the hands of a youth that intends to produce plays 
and not to go into the show business. This youth will triumph, for 
it intends to forget the lurid years of prosperity and to go to work 
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and to live and be theatre, sincerely and conscientiously, for the 
sake of the theatre as an interesting expression of human genius. 


I resign, then, because I am inadequate to the job. And the 
theatre can only accommodate those who live theatre, eat it, sleep 
it and die it—not for renown or reward, but because they want to 
thrill audiences. I make my bow and I jeer only at those people 
of the theatre who rob and cheat and, out of short-sightedness, in- 
cidentally destroy themselves. 

In some of the above sweeping classifications I have unintention- 
ally included many who are my friends, trusted and true. I cannot 
apologize to them individually. They must take for granted my 
respect and friendship and my absurd admiration for their glam- 


ourous talents. 
Reprinted, by permission, 
from the New York Times. 

















Scaramouche, by B. Wilkes 
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THE CASE OF HENRY JESSUP 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


annoyed. He stopped his examination of his unconscious 
patient long enough to bark at the group of six or seven 
men who pressed around him. 

“Get back,” he snapped. “I don’t know what you’re doing here, 
anyway. Were all you fellows with this man?” 

The members of the group hesitated. One of them, a clerkly per- 
son with mild blue eyes behind big spectacles, finally answered. 

“Why, yes, we were,” he said, “in a sense.” 

“What do you mean, ‘in a sense’,” the doctor snapped. “You 
were with him or you weren’t with him. Which was it?” He 
frowned down at the patient. “This man’s knocked out,” he ended, 
and looked at them suspiciously. Several of them edged out of the 
circle. A big fellow with broad shoulders and a strong jaw held 
his ground and spoke huskily. 

“We seen it happen,” he announced. 

“Oh,—witnesses. Well, what about it? What happened?” 

The clerkly young man spoke again. 

“Doctor, it’s a strange case,” he said deprecatingly. “It began 
this way. We were all at the theatre. I don’t mean we were to- 
gether there. We jest happened to be sitting near one another, if 
you get what I mean. Your patient was next to me and I guess 
I talked more to him than any of the others. The gentleman who 
has just spoken sat in front of us, and I remember that the gentle- 
man in grey sat just behind. Naturally, we were all talking.” 

“Between the acts?” 

“No, sir, during the play. Between the acts, of course, we all 
got up and went out for a smoke.” 

‘And during the acts you talked. I see. And this man led the 
discussion, whatever it was. And someone who didn’t agree with 
him swatted him on the bean.” 

The clerkly person shook his head. 

“It wasn’t like that at all,” he corrected. “I guess you haven’t 
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been to a play lately, Doctor. We couldn’t hear anything from the 
stage, of course, so naturally we talked.” 

“See here, let’s get at the bottom of this. Where were you fel- 
lows and this man sitting?” 

“T was in the ninth row of the orchestra, and your patient was 
next to me. That big fellow was in the eighth row and this man 
in grey was just behind me. I know because he kept leaning for- 
ward and sticking his head between us when we talked. Then the 
others got interested and they butted in—” 

“What the devil were you fellows talking about?” the doctor 
wanted to know. 

“The play,” the clerkly youth said patiently. “We were wonder- 
ing what the folks on the stage were saying. This chap, your 
patient, asked me if I heard a word and I said I didn’t. The big 
fellow in front butted in and said he didn’t, either, and the lad 
behind stuck his head between us and asked why in hell we 
were all there, anyway, and then this patient began to tell us all 
what the lines were.” 

“But you don’t mean that he heard what was being said?” The 
doctor wore a dazed look. 

“No, sir, of course he didn’t. That was the funny part of it. 
He said he didn’t hear a word. But his lips were moving all the 
time, and we could hear him. He seemed very glad to have us 
listen. After the first act he shook hands with us and I’d have 
sworn there were tears in his eyes. He took us all out to the lobby 
to have a smoke. He was so gay that I thought for a minute he was 
lit up. But he wasn’t, he was just happy. He told us his name was 
Henry Jessup. He said he had seen that play sixteen times and we 
were the only spectators in any audience that had ever got the lines. 
He said it was a great occasion for him, one he’d never forget. He 
took all our names and addresses and said he was going to let the 
manager and the company know about us. He wanted our photo- 
graphs, too, but we didn’t have any with us.” 

The patient moaned and stirred. 

“We come now to a big scene,” he said very feebly. “Naturally, 
they will all whisper it. But what they’re saying is that they have 
entered the girl’s room and found her lover there—” 

“He was telling us that, when he suddenly cried out and keeled 
over,” the clerkly youth explained. 

“An’ a damn bad time to do it,” muttered the young man with 
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the strong jaw. “Jest when we was beginning to get wise to the dame.” 

“T knew all the time she wasn’t no good,” said the young man 
in the grey suit. 

“We waited a while, but he didn’t come to,” the clerkly youth 
continued. “We didn’t have anything else to do, so finally we 
picked him up and carried him out to the lobby. We couldn't 
bring him to there, so at last we shoved him into a taxi and brought 
him here.” 

‘“‘An’ we all come along,” said the young man with the strong 
jaw, “’cause why the devil would we roost there when he couldn’t 
give us no more dope about the dame on the stage?” 

“What we couldn’t understand,” the clerkly young man resumed, 
“is how he knew the lines when he couldn’t hear them. We 
decided—” 

The patient stirred again, and opened his eyes. They rested on 
the doctor’s face. He grasped the doctor’s arm and pulled himself 
up to a sitting position. 

“T heard it,” he shrieked. “I tell you I heard it. Oh, I know 
you won't believe me,” he added frantically. “No one will ever 
believe me. I’m only the author. But as God is my witness, I 
heard a whole sentence of Lady Isabel’s speech.” 

The strong-jawed young man shook his head pityingly. 

“He’s got bells,” he said. “None of us didn’t hear nottin’.” 

The author buried his face in his hands. 

“T know,” he said brokenly. “You don’t believe me. No one 
will ever believe me. But I swear I heard—” 

The doctor pressed him back gently. He shook his head at the 
group around him. 

“Better go now,” he said, and signaled a pair of orderlies. 
“He’ll be violent in a few minutes more.” 

The clerkly young man lingered as the others left. 

“Tsn’t there any hope for him, Doctor?” he whispered. 

The doctor shook his head again. 

“Megalomania,” he said quietly, “complicated by aural delu- 
sions caused by shock. These authors are temperamental creatures.” 
His manner grew severe. “What the devil that director was think- 
ing of to let a speech get through—” 

He signed to the orderlies and the patient was wheeled away. 
The patient waved a feeble hand to the clerkly young man. 

“T did hear a sentence,” he moaned. “I did, I did/” 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF THEATRE ART 


TL International Exhibition of Theatre Art, on view at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York until February 26th, 
offers a pageant of theatre designs and models, of costumes, 
curtains and backdrops, which aims to give some idea of the scope 
of theatre work during the last centuries and of the advances made 
during the course of the theatre from masque to projectivism. It is 
a cross-section of the past, the present and the future, of work in 
America and abroad. It ranges from the sixteenth-century Prima- 
ticcio to the present-day Gontcharova and Messel, from designs out 
of nine European countries to new projects from the United States. 

Lent by the Duke of Devonshire are six original drawings by 
Inigo Jones for Jonson’s masques and Davenant’s opera. The earli- 
est extant examples of settings for the English stage, they appear 
outside their native country for the first time. A long way both in 
time and manner from these are twenty-two original drawings by 
Adolphe Appia. Among the new work from Europe are designs 
by the Swedish Griinewa!d, called “a sort of Bakst plus’; a selec- 
tion of Soviet Russia’s work from Golovin to the sensational 
Akimov; designs by Hoffman of Prague, which made that city’s 
theatre famous for many years; and from France the work of the 
“School of Paris” which had among its members such men as 
Dérain, deSegonzac and Picasso. 

Interesting for purposes of comparison are those designs made by 
various foreign artists for plays which have at some time seen pro- 
duction in America. From Sweden comes a model for Marc Con- 
nelly’s The Green Pastures; from Prague stage designs for Hamlet 
and R. U. R.; from France costume designs for The Rape of 
Lucrece and Volpone. From Russia, among others, is the Kamerny 
Theatre’s model for O’Neill’s All God’s Chillun Got Wings. 

So much of theatre record is visual that exhibitions like this serve 
a useful purpose in reviving at least one feature of a former fine 
reality for the benefit of the person who follows theatre trends. 
But they are valuable, also, in establishing a background of the best 
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Setting by Jo Mielziner for Sid- 
ney Howard’s Yellow Jack. The 
scene: Cuban fever victims,1900. 
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PANTOMIMIC PRELUDE 


Lee Simonson speaks of his designs for Hamlet as 
‘based not on a pictorial but on a production idea: 
Hamlet is usually made a black figure in a gloomy 
world. That to me misses the dramatic point en- 
tirely. I’ve made him a black figure in a bright 
world. My scheme is designed to emphasize his 
isolation in a guzzling, sensuous, luxurious court. 
Hence the centre of the castle is a heavy red, the 
columns and the arches deliberately gross and squat. 
Every time the court assembles it heightens that 
glow of red and gold. . . . And everywhere 
Hamlet moves against this brightness, in solitary 
protest, uniquely black. The prelude is a panto- 
mime before the play begins: the court carous- 
ing uproariously, swilling out of gold flagons, 
trumpeters blowing on golden trumpets; above in 
the half-twilit causeway Hamlet brooding over 
the spectacle. Ophelia drifts in . . . below him, 
looks up, drifts out again. The court exits.” 





DESIGNS FOR HAMLET 





By Lee SIMONSON 


OPHELIA’s FUNERAL 


‘Hamlet wearily descends the causeway,” Mr. 
Simonson continues. “The red pit is blotted out, 
all but a faint glow on the golden dinner plates and 
flagons. Over that the ghost appears for the first 
time. When he appears for the second time. . 

the solitary torch lights the curved rim of the wall 
below him as though he were standing on the rim 
of hell. And the vermilion carpet like a bloody 
trail leads through the arches to the guilty bedroom. 
The whole construction moves on a turntable about 
thirty to forty feet in diameter such as modern 
European stages have, and calls for a white Eu- 
ropean cyclorama with a light pit below it, so that 
no masking pieces are needed at the horizon, and 
European lighting equipment so that the cyclorama 
can be white or grey or any other color. The sky 
is white for the final tableau of Hamlet’s death. For 
Ophelia’s funeral the rear side of the set, not seen 
until then and painted white, is swung round.” 
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THRONE OF LEAR 


Be Know that we have _ divided 
In three our kingdom: and ‘tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age.” 











DESIGNS FOR KING LEAR 
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By NorMAN BEL GEDDES 


CoURTYARD OF GLOUCESTER’S CASTLE 


“Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand auspicious mistress ——" 
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EXHIBITION OF THEATRE ART 


in theatre tradition for a new generation that has not been able to 
see the greatest out of the theatre’s past, as they can in the other 
arts, in painting and sculpture for example. The theatre exhibition 
arranged, just a year ago, by the late Joseph Urban was a survey of 
the best in modern American theatre design, and its eclecticism and 
thoroughness left small place for addition or improvement. It was, 
perhaps, the Urban show which suggested to the directors of the 
present exhibition that the value of a new American exhibit would 
lie prominently in the new work which might be demonstrated. 
Thus the International Exhibition of Theatre Art has chosen for 
its American representations new projects by leading designers, the 
products of their imagination and not of their contracts. Unham- 
pered by the inevitable restraints of commerce, these designs are a 


vivid cross-section of the creative work of America’s foremost 
theatre artists. 
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Costume design by James Reynolds 
for Athene Protectress. A Samian 
Patrician headdress of 300 B.C. 
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EXPERIMENT IN IRELAND 


By DOROTHY MACARDLE 


RAMA is not in its essence a subjective art; a purely indi- 

vidual impulse more often expresses itself in a poem or a 

novel than in a play. The theatre, communal in its origins 
and in its appeal, remains sensitive to communal moods and the mind 
of the dramatist is a kind of weather-vane. It may be a weather- 
vane that works contrariwise, for the dramatist more often than not 
writes out of feelings of discovery, iconoclasm, protest or revolt; 
the prevailing wind, all the same, governs his choice or treatment of 
atheme. This was as true of Euripides as of Ibsen and Tchekov; it 
remains true of Noel Coward and Bernard Shaw. However uni- 
versal may be the ideas and emotions explored by the writer, his 
play’s surface as a rule reflects his own place and time. The Trojan 
W omen, although all womanhood cries out against all war in it, was 
a tract against one campaign and Peer Gynt, although the world sees 
in it a parable for all humanity, was a satire on some Norwegian 
nationalists. 

Irish drama, even more than that of most countries, has been con- 
ditioned by the nation’s history. Today our history and our drama 
with it seem to be entering on a new phase; in Dublin there is a 
quickened interest in the theatre; dramatists are experimenting with 
new methods; plays by new writers appear. It looks as though a 
sudden and remarkable advance is about to be made in our drama; 
if not, lack of talent alone must be to blame; all the conditions for 
a period of fresh creativeness—national, social and artistic condi- 
tions—are here. 

In order to interpret the forces at work at the moment and fore- 
cast the direction in which they are likely to move, it will be helpful 
briefly to review the phase that seems now to have come full circle, 
the dramatic movement that began a generation ago. 

That was the beginning of our drama; Ireland, which for cen- 
turies had music and poetry, scholarship and craftsmanship, had no 
national theatre until then. During the later decades of the nine- 
teenth century, when nearly every European country had dramatists 
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who sooner or later became world-famous, Ireland had one maker of 
melodrama and no other writer for the stage. Our Wilde and Shaw, 
like our Sheridan and Goldsmith before them, wrote in England 
for the English public, while Ireland was represented in the theatre 
by Boucicault’s Colleen Bawn. It seems almost unaccountable. The 
Irish temperament, with its nervous and emotional vitality, quick 
sense of incongruity, enjoyment of free expression and relish of 
colourful speech, should produce dramatists in every generation, one 
would suppose. No doubt the cause of that barrenness lay in our his- 
tory, for in Ireland those were distressful years; Irish men and 
women of talent and ability who cared for the country and under- 
stood its problems had not peace of mind or leisure for writing plays; 
their energies were given to revolution or politics. 

When, in the last year of the century, the Irish Literary Theatre 
was founded it was as a deliberate contribution to the resurgence of 
the national life; its founders consciously endeavoured to redress the 
balance, and its founders were its principal dramatists. Irish legend 
had been neglected, therefore Mr. Yeats and A.E. and George 
Moore wrote plays of Deirdre and Cuchullain; the Irish peasant 
had never been portrayed with any truth in the theatre: Lady 
Gregory and Synge wrote comedies and tragedies of Irish peasant 
life. The gods and heroes fretted their little hour upon our stage 
and departed; the peasant play remained. 

One of the founders of the movement was disappointed. Edward 
Martyn had hoped for the production of intellectual plays with 
characters representing the Irish professional or land-owning classes. 
He wrote two or three himself, interesting to read but not successful 
on the stage. No one else attempted them. There was one diffi- 
culty, at that time also rooted in our history, which is now passing 
away: there scarcely existed in Ireland a propertied or professional 
class with national individuality of its own. The members of those 
classes, educated, for the most part, in England or in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, were so imitative of English ways that a play concerned 
with them would seem to have little reason for being set in Ireland 
at all. A second difficulty existed—a technical one; our dramatists 
were without models of form. To give them such models Mr. 
Martyn opened his “Irish Theatre” in a small, dilapidated hall in 
Hardwicke Street, and there trained a company and gave perform- 
ances of foreign intellectual plays. There was talent and enthusiasm 
among his players, but the time for this adventure was not ripe; his 
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company broke up during “the troubles”; many of the actors left to 
play parts on a greater stage; his stage-manager was executed as a 
Revolutionary leader after the Rising of Easter 1916. 

The little “Irish Theatre” failed, but the Abbey Theatre remained. 
During the times of conflict it avoided becoming identified with 
either the Irish or the English side. The policy of the directors was 
one reason; revival of interest in the Irish language was no doubt 
another ; and there was the fact that, as in earlier generations, ardent 
nationalists were otherwise engaged than in writing plays. Mr. 
Yeats’ Cathleen ni Houlihan, symbolizing Ireland in her suffering, 
had a profound appeal to generous and fearless youth, but it re- 
mained without a successor. Save for that one-act play and a few 
somewhat non-committal tragedies the national struggle in our own 
generation may be said neither to have inspired the Abbey dramatists 
nor to have drawn any direct inspiration from them. 

The Theatre did its own work and advanced from success to suc- 
cess. In comedies and tragedies concerned, chiefly, with the lives of 
the Irish agricultural people, it achieved the perfection of natural- 
ism. Lady Gregory and Synge had discovered “Gaeltacht English” 
as a dramatic speech, thus opening resources of immeasurable expres- 
siveness to writers for the Irish stage; later Mr. T. C. Murray and 
others evolved a simple model of construction for naturalistic trage- 
dies of family life; a vein of comedy was developed, more or less 
satirical and not far removed from farce, and meanwhile a company 
had been trained which created a style and established a tradition 
of acting unsurpassed for native vigour and life-like ease. Interest 
in the theatre became so eager that almost everyone who wrote at all 
in Ireland sooner or later attempted to play for the Abbey stage. 
The balance had been adjusted, indeed. 

But all this success came a little too easily and was too soon com- 
plete. The danger that besets all repertory work was not escaped. 
In order to change their programme every week the company re- 
sorted to frequent revivals at short intervals and to the revival of 
those plays which they could perform with most facility. Their 
range became restricted; their excursions from the cottage interior 
rarely led them farther than to a tenement room, a lodging-house 
bedroom or a “parlour” in “the suburban groove’’, and the drama- 
tists followed suit. For years we have seen plays performed which, 
quite obviously, have been written, not only for the Abbey Theatre, 
but for the Abbey players—for this actor’s lift of the eyebrow and 
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that actress’s toss of the chin—and even for the Abbey property- 
room. I have heard the property man, in a tone of indignant pro- 
test, rebuking a new author who had made a demand considered 
exorbitant—“ a mug with a black pig on it” was the direction in 
the script. The author was categorically instructed as to what was 
and what was not in the property-room, “So that another time you 
won’t write ad lib.” 

And in these years, while our Irish dramatists were cutting their 
coats to a meagre allowance of cloth, experiment was rampant 
abroad. We knew this, not from the productions of touring com- 
panies from England, but from reading the lectures and occasional 
productions by valiant unattached Dublin players like Paul Farrell 
and Miss Elizabeth Young. New methods, we were aware, were 
being attempted to the east and the west of us, and we would have 
liked to experiment ourselves. 

To one aspect of the Irish imagination the Abbey drama gives 
expression—the brooding despondent disposition, resigned to mis- 
fortune, ironical in humour, not averse to intrigue, opposing realism 
and cynicism to romantic and idealistic notions alike. Sean 
O’Casey’s plays are the distillation of all this. But there are, in the 
Irish imagination, other attributes, a roving buoyant quality, ranging 
lightly into the regions of fantasy, speculative, impatient of fact. 
This spirit likewise needed expression and it had found none in 
drama as yet. New and varied forms were necessary for its embodi- 
ment; we had little knowledge of forms and we were not in the mood 
to evolve forms for ourselves. Interest in structure seems rarely to 
coincide with the impulse of creativeness; it belongs perhaps to the 
less germinant periods of a nation’s or an individual’s life. Our 
writers needed the stimulus of seeing what new and strange shapes 
drama had taken already before they could work in experimental 
forms themselves, but we had no theatre showing us foreign plays, 
and we had no theatre in which a new unconventional play had much 
chance of being produced. 

It was at the psychological moment that Hilton Edwards and 
Micheal MacLiammoir began to produce in a Dublin theatre 
(which, at capacity, perhaps pays for the grease-paint), plays by 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, Evreinev, Capek, Greensfelder, Paul Raynal, Elmer 
Rice, Eugene O’Neill. They produced also the first plays of two 
Irishmen, David Sears and E. W. Tocher. 

E. W. Tocher’s play was like nothing attempted by an Irish writer 
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before. He had called it 4 Symphony in Green and sent it to the 
Abbey Theatre. The directors rejected it, and its title, when played 
at the Peacock, was The Old Lady Says “No”. That first night was 
a disturbing experience. We saw a “rehearsal” of a play about 
Robert Emmet and saw the actor of the chief part fall with a crash, 
apparently hurting his head. Then came delirium, the relentless 
rhythms that pursue a patient going under an anaesthetic, throbbing 
noises and nightmarish scenes. We saw Emmet wandering in and 
out of pitiful encounters, disoriented in space and time. 

The play was disliked by many and by many vehemently admired. 
This company had given Dublin something to talk about. 

Just four years ago these players established themselves in the 
Rotunda and lit up their sign: “The Dublin Gate Theatre”. They 
have here a proscenium curtain with a curious design—waves surge 
and break against a barred gate; it is opening and the tide flows in. 
Whether or not the symbol was intended, that design symbolizes a 
fact. The tide of Irish drama had turned; after a long, slow ebb it 
was rising; a force already in being had been given direction and 
release. 

It is the poorer theatres which can afford to experiment, provided 
they are not too poor. The Gate Theatre is poor in money but 
wealthy in personnel. It has a producer who is in himself a power- 
house of energy; a teacher who can make an actor out of any man 
called in from the fields; and a lighting-director whose art is as 
potent as Prospero’s. It has a designer whose sets have a quality of 
interpretive imagination which enhances every play; a writer of 
plays in English and in Irish and a producer for the plays which 
are given in the Irish language from time to time; and all these 
artists are two men—the two who divide between them the leading 
male parts, Hilton Edwards and Micheal MacLiammédir. 

They are men of the theatre in the fullest sense, rejoicing in 
novelty and in straining all the resources of all their arts and crafts. 
Every two weeks the Gate changes its programme and it is rarely 
that in one season it presents two plays of similar type. A dozen 
nations have been laid under tribute for this company’s produc- 
tions; they have performed plays in almost every conceivable style. 

They gave us what we had lacked. The Abbey Theatre had taught 
us how, in the life of our country, themes for drama might be found; 
we had needed to realise new ways in which subjects could be used. 
At the Gate Theatre we saw dramatic conceptions shaped in an infi- 
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nite variety of methods, and saw, also, new regions explored for 
themes. We saw naturalistic plays made out of history, out of super- 
stition and obscure aspects of life, out of the lives of barge-men, 
witches and czars; we saw classical themes used to illuminate modern 
problems, comedy made out of horrors, tragedy out of inaction, time 
juggled with, personality divided, inanimate things and abstract con- 
cepts playing parts; we found thoughts and emotions evoked in us 
without speech or action, the audience projected into a character’s 
brain, symbol and suggestion powerfully used. 

This heady leaven could not but work. Within four years more 
than a dozen new plays by Irish writers have been produced at the 
Gate Theatre; six of these have been produced within the last year 
and every one of the six has in it some pioneer effort either in tech- 
nique or in choice of theme. 

In comedy, Mary Manning and the Countess of Longford have 
broken new ground. The former, in her Storm Over Wicklow, 
Satirizes a certain type of tourist who occasionally patronizes the 
Emerald Isle and has hitherto escaped scot free. Lady Longford’s 
Mr. Jiggins of Jigginstown is a study from life; the eccentric, ridicu- 
lous, rather noble old patriarch is seen with sympathy, but the 
absentee heirs to his Irish property are observed with humour by no 
means untouched with malice. Never has such fun been made of 
the land-owning class on our stage, for neither Lady Gregory nor 
Edward Martyn, although they belonged to that class “with a differ- 
ence”, found matter in it for mirth. 

Lord and Lady Longford are versatile writers. A month before 
this production the Gate Theatre presented a translation made by 
them of The Orestetan Trilogy, condensed so as to be performed in 
one evening—a rendering full of poetic power. 

At Easter a revised version of Micheal MacLiammdir’s Masque 
of Dublin, the Ford of the Hurdles, was produced in commemora- 
tion of the Insurrection of 1916. In the last scene, by means of a 
strange medley of naturalism and symbolism, the whole atmosphere 
and mood of that Easter Week is recalled. In the background, 
against a sky reddened by the fires from the burning buildings, stand 
the shapes of the Nelson Pillar and the Post Office roof. That is 
Dublin, to a citizen’s eye and mind. In the space between stands 
silhouetted a young sentry in the uniform of the Irish Volunteers. 
The shadowed scene is filled with hurrying figures; we hear cries, 
laughter, snatches of familiar music, the clatter of holiday makers, 
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the shouts of men selling cards for the races, the voice of the Com- 
mandant giving orders, snatches of speeches of the leaders, phrases 
which are household words with us now. There is the confusion of 
battle, desperation and surrender, then silence. Across the lighted 
space men walk, one by one, into the darkness—The Leaders going 
to execution. When the last was carried across the stage on a 
stretcher the audience hardly breathed; the very air and spirit of 
that tragedy were evoked. 

More novel in method than any of these is E. W. Tocher’s third 
play, 4 Bride for the Unicorn. Of plot it contains very little. To 
a timid tailor’s assistant comes a masked lady who woos him and 
eludes him, leaving him wild with hunger for something in life or 
in death never to be comprehended or attained. The treatment is 
extravagantly fantastical and bewilderingly suggestive, like a score 
of allegories commingled in one dream. It starts in the audience 
curious trains of thought but each scene excites some fresh conjecture 
and all seems elusive and inconsequent. One scene, the simplest, 
perhaps owes something to Eugene O’Neill’s experiments with dia- 
logue. The deserted lover and the commonplace girl whom he has 
married sit at evening in their cramped and commonplace home. 
They do not exchange one word but each speaks aloud the bitter 
comments that their minds are forever revolving on the miseries of 
their married life. The dual effect of the small irritated gestures 
that we observe and the thoughts to which, apart from there, we 
listen, is poignant and memorable. 

A play of straight and sturdy simplicity was the next creation at 
the Gate. Mr. David Sears found his subject in the character of 
Grania O’Malley, that Amazon of Clare Island who led her men 
against Queen Elizabeth’s and gained the day. Of the story of her 
pride and her love he made a richly-coloured romantic drama full 
of action and forthright talk. It was hard to understand why so few 
Irish dramatists before him had taken the great figures of that re- 
sounding period of our history for a theme. 

Grania of the Ships, which opened the autumn season, was followed 
by Yahoo, a tragedy written around that giant of eighteenth century 
letters, Dean Swift. Again, when the thing was done it seemed un- 
accountable that it had not been done before, so tense with tragic 
drama were the circumstances of this man’s life—his relations with 
Stella, the tangle of Vanessa’s passion, the shadow of madness whose 
approach, foreseen, dominated his outlook and actions, his feeling 
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for the Irish people, savage with indignation, pity and scorn. Mr. 
Yeats, in his one-act play, The Words Upon the Window Pane, 
performed at the Abbey Theatre, had shown a psychic medium 
possessed, in turn, by the spirits of Swift and of the women who 
loved him. Lord Longford was the first to bring Swift in life on to 
the stage; he made him the centre of an absorbing and original play. 
The unanswered question whether Swift ever married Stella was 
imaginatively answered in one of the finest first acts ever written for 
the Irish stage, an act that slowly filled to the brim with emotion 
which trembled but never overflowed. The second act, showing 
Vanessa’s desperation, was naturalistic like the first, but with the final 
act and Swift’s descent into madness, naturalism was abandoned; the 
audience, projected into the vortex in which his mind was lost, saw 
nightmare figures gibbering in the darkness and the hideous mask 
of the ape-like Yahoo, Swift’s image of the animal in man. It was 
“projectivism”, but not consistent projectivism, for in the midst of 
these visions we saw Swift sitting huddled and staring in his chair. 
Then we were thrust forward in time and saw, in brief, half-lit 
scenes, children being given Gulliver’s Travels to read, a psycho- 
analyst lecturing on Swift’s complexes, a Dublin street-orator pro- 
testing against an avenue being named after this irreligious man. 
These scenes made a powerful protest against the under-valuing of 
a great man which had impelled the author to write his play, but 
they sacrificed illusion to an idea. 

No doubt all these new plays, written by dramatists without many 
years of experience, have faults: there is a lack in most of them of 
that consistency which should be maintained even in the very exuber- 
ance of fantasy; but this is a fault of vigorous and confident adole- 
scence—a fault on the right side. 

During this prolific year the Abbey Theatre also has produced 
new plays. Mr. Lennox Robinson, who besides being producer at 
the Theatre is the most enterprising of its dramatists, found a bril- 
liant plot for comedy in the effects of plays by Tolstoy, Tchekov, 
Ibsen and their intellectual kindred on the inhabitants of a remote 
sea-side town—Drama at Inish (produced in New York, in London, 
and published under the title Js Life Worth Living?), and Mr. 
Peader O’Donnell wrote a tragedy, Wrack, on the lives of the fishing 
people of Donegal; a sincere and moving piece of work; a novelist’s 
first play, however, lacking in point and form. Men Crowd Me 
Round was the first play of another distinguished novelist, Mr. 
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Francis Stuart—one of those writers who use Ireland as a new Ruri- 
tania and the Republican Volunteers as a picturesque band of out- 
laws to whom the most fantastical speeches and actions may be at- 
tributed. This was sure to become a fashion, but the stage of the 
Irish national theatre is not the place where it might have been 
expected to prevail. The play was not convincing to the Dublin 
audience. 

It is becoming apparent that the Abbey Theatre, in holding aloof 
from the popular movement, though it gained something also lost 
much. There is a failure to reflect the changing life of the country 
and a lack of realism in the portrayal of many types. There are 
Abbey plays whose characters are no better than “stage Irishmen”. 
It is unfortunate. 

When a nation is advancing its theatre may not stand still. The 
Abbey Theatre has a unique function which remains its own. Its 
company is without a rival in the performance of plays of a certain 
type—plays in which the situations and problems are peculiar to 
Irish life. Such plays are national in a particular sense and require 
Irish players. Foreign theatres can scarcely hope to produce them 
with the proper accent and discretion; foreign audiences, who de- 
light in them when the Abbey company tours abroad, enjoy them 
chiefly as portraying a life remote from their own. Plays of this 
kind will continue to be written and as the life of the Irish people 
grows more complex the themes of drama will be varied and en- 
larged. The Abbey Theatre is bound to enlarge its scope to inter- 
pret them, otherwise it will lose its place in the life of the nation, 
and that is unthinkable. 

Meanwhile, Irish dramatists are writing plays of other kinds, vary- 
ing in method, mood, and theme; for there is leisure to write now 
and stimulus; fresh interests and ambitions are stirring and there is 
the Dublin Gate Theatre to produce all sorts of new plays. These 
plays are Irish because their settings and characters are Irish and be- 
cause the minds of their authors have the colour and temper of their 
race, but the problems and conflicts in them, the ideas and emotions 
that inform them, are such as we share with the rest of humanity. 

We are emerging from centuries of a strange intellectual isolation 
caused, first, by the repression of nationalism and then by its intensive 
assertion. Our drama will surely emerge from its own isolation 
also and, while we borrow from the whole world’s stage for our 
pleasure and interest, will contribute to the world in return. 
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The Dublin Gate Theatre has provided fertile ground for 
experiments by Ireland’s newer playwrights. One of its re- 
cent productions was Yahoo, a tragedy written around the 
life of Jonathan Swift by Lord Longford. Its last act 
projected the audience into the protagonist’s insane mind, 
peopled by nightmare figures and overshadowed by the hid- 
eous mask of Yahoo, Swift’s image of the animal in man. 
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vanced American artist, cited in Mary 
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FIVE FACETS OF THE DANCE 


By MARY F. WATKINS 


LTHOUGH the season is still young, it has already been 
A possible to point out along Broadway at least five examples 
of dance forms of major significance. If artistic stand- 
ards have not in every case been of parallel stature, the average has 
easily warranted some careful analysis of the various contributions. 
The first classification which leaps into incandescent letters upon 
the skyline of this moment is undoubtedly the word “Ballet”. New 
York, and therefore the country at large, has never been quite as 
ballet-conscious as in the waning weeks of 1933, although, when 
entering into particulars, it is necessary to qualify this statement 
with the admonition that ballet today is an elastic term. The 
athletic miming of the Kurt Jooss organization differs almost as 
completely from the spectacular amplitude of the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe, as does that effulgent troupe fail to resemble the stage- 
show units in our mammoth picture houses, yet all are tagged alike. 
These differences will be examined presently. 

In the meantime we must recognize also the influential presence 
of certain individuals whose work represents the forms under dis- 
cussion; the Oriental superbly realized by Shan-Kar, the Spanish 
as disclosed by Teresina, the classic forms to which Serge Lifar has 
dedicated himself, before we consider the modern theatre dance by 
the Jooss Ballet, and the purely theatrical forms flourishing in the 
hot-house of Broadway’s smash-hits. Constituents of Martha 
Graham and other dancers in the vanguard of the American pro- 
gressives must not, however, feel surprise that the art of their idols 
is not also placed under the present scrutiny, for our purpose is to 
discuss forms pertinent to and directly of the theatre, a relationship 
not yet positively established—perhaps not altogether desirable— 
where those highly cerebral, specialized and laboratorial studies are 
concerned. 

Each of the other above five forms, Ballet Classique, Ballet 
Moderne, Spanish, Oriental, and the Stage Dance, has its legitimate 
place behind footlights, a place which the playgoer of today has 
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willingly conceded as indispensable. And in order to win such a 
place it is interesting to note that each in its turn has sacrificed 
something of itself and been compensated by a new form almost 
automatically developed. 

To Shan-Kar fell the singularly appropriate honor of opening 
the current dance season here, for, of the various influences upon 
the contemporary stage, his art predominates, at least upon the 
points of seniority and length of root. In his performance the mys- 
terious East pretends to yield up its secrets; that it has certainly 
not done so even while making the avowal is to his greatest credit. 
What Shan-Kar shows us is actually authentic—but with reserva- 
tions. That is, it is in no sense a hybrid concoction after the man- 
ner in which spectacles for tourists are arranged, but it is a mere 
skimming of such cream as he, with his artist instinct, is sure can 
be digested across international footlights. 

The concentric patterns, the detached passion, the curious in- 
version of muscular rhythm—all these attributes of the Eastern 
dance are there, clear, distinct, unassailable. Costumes cunningly 
devised to enrapture the occidental, while adhering strictly to pre- 
scribed native usage, exotic instrumentation cannily adjusted so as 
to surprise but never to weary the foreign ear—such is the core of 
Shan-Kar’s scheme in the theatre. 

The Oriental form attracts us through its complete unrelation to 
anything in our own experience. It takes on a glamor comparable 
only to the assault upon the senses by temple incense. Seen in its 
native surroundings, its monotonous cadences are all a part of the 
exotic blandishments of an utterly foreign milieu. Transferred to 
a Western stage, exposed to the glare of spotlight and floods, we are 
inclined to prefer it in idea rather than in substance, to accept Ruth 
St. Denis’ transcriptions, for instance, more readily than the aver- 
age Oriental who ventures with a bale of splendid tinseled stuffs 
and a pair of reddened palms into our theatre to perform strictly 
native rites. Shan-Kar has triumphed over this tendency for he has 
out-played the Denishawns and never betrayed the traditions of that 
dark land for which he professes willingness to die. And he has 
thereby incredibly enriched the local stage. 

It would do our own actors little good to express coquetry or its 
various modifications by a willful and rhythmic dislocation of the 
neck, but the formula underlying all such seemingly odd manifesta- 
tions is one to be studied with respect. Eastern dancing, almost en- 
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tirely religious or ceremonial in scope, is a language in itself, with 
letters, terms, and phrases to be meticulously learned and combined 
ad lib., just as the writer marshals syntax and the alphabet to his uses. 
Letter perfect, the supreme Oriental dancer achieves a freedom and 
spontaneity which we, who revere these qualities most, can never 
attain through the medium of individual and extemporaneous 
composition. 

Nothing more effective could be devised than for the Spanish 
Teresina to challenge consideration in the wake of Shan-Kar’s 
poised manifestations, for in her restless racial art there is always ap- 
parent the armed truce of East and West, united yet never reconciled. 
Widely publicized as “the real thing”, in opposition, presumably, 
to the elaborate traductions, Parisian or otherwise, of which La 
Argentina has been accused, Teresina is not completely convincing. 
Comparisons, however, are out of place here. La Argentina is a 
great, a gifted and unique artist; what she does with her material 
is of less importance than how she does it. The fact that she be- 
witches the eye, uplifts the spirit and stimulates the aesthetic per- 
ceptions of every beholder is surely enough; and it is indeed quite 
probable that she herself makes no pretensions toward being an 
animated document of folk traditions. 

What is infinitely more to the point here is the extreme uncer- 
tainty of discovering “the real thing” among any exhibition Spanish 
dancers today outside the obscure fastnesses of some forgotten 
mountain township of the provinces. It is, moreover, quite likely 
that this real thing—that is to say, the unaltered, traditional steps 
and patterns of the peasants and gypsies—would be of dubious en- 
tertainment, certainly not beautiful, perhaps even unbearable in the 
sophisticated theatre. It would seem expedient, then, that the tradi- 
tional forms, both grafted and true, of the Spanish dance art, should 
receive some judicious alteration before exportation or submission 
to a cosmopolitan public, and this both Teresina and her compatriot, 
Escudero, have attempted with varying success. 

More of the soil clings to Escudero—whether real or merely one 
of his props it is pointless to argue. Perhaps we only grant him 
the point, emphasized by a slight racial divergence, because in- 
trinsically he is the greater artist, imbued with the more arresting 
personality, with the more accurate eye for placing a trick. A large 
public has paid to witness his impudence, his irregularities, quite as 
willingly as to applaud the intricate master-patter of his heels and 
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castanets. ‘Teresina’s is a different problem in that she lacks the 
theatre sense which distinguishes both La Argentina and Escudero 
and makes of their performance a complete entertainment. She 
has charm of a certain gamine variety, upon which she trades 
heavily, playing for all it is worth the impetuosity, insolence and 
archness which a glib technique translates through an extremely 
personal medium. 

The dances of Spain are, for the general public, chiefly remark- 
able for their fascinating quality of contradiction, derived, as one 
distinguished writer cannily suggests, from the conflict of racial 
elements on a western soil overrun but never subjugated by Moorish 
invaders. The invitation and defiance, the seduction and rebuke, the 
fire and ice of the repeated small shocks in the typical Spanish 
choreography compose so many tabloid dramas which kindle the 
imagination of a less inflammable people. So this dance, particu- 
larly of Andalusia, has come to signify with us something almost 
inseparable from the illusions and beguilements of a play. Whole 


_ dramas have been less effective than a correctly arched eyebrow 


over a slanting glance, than the flirt of a fan or long-fringed shawl, 
the tap of a scarlet heel. All these things Teresina has—but there 
is, happily for a great and venerable art, so infinitely much more! 


In direct contrast to the age-old forms which renew themselves 
so miraculously in the latter-day genius of a modern son of India, 
and to the ultra-sophistication which so narrowly approaches de- 
cadence in the sparse examples of Spanish dance today, is the youth- 
ful thesis set forth by the extolled and prizewinning contemporary 
ballet of Kurt Jooss which had recently an unprecedented run of 
six weeks in a Broadway theatre. 

Those who associate the term ballet with toe-slippers and tarlatan 
were disappointed from the start, or inexpressibly relieved, accord- 
ing to taste. Mr. Jooss wipes even the most legitimate theatrical 
hoaxes from the slate at once, banishes artificiality, scorns the banal 
and overworked reinforcement of “glamor”. His dancers have 
lithe, strong bodies, shining morning faces, and as much anonymity 
as it is possible to achieve and yet present dance dramas with dra- 
matis personae. Asked by a reporter at the dress rehearsal for the 
name of a particularly pleasing young blonde, the company man- 
ager characteristically replied, “Ballet Jooss!” Yet each member 
of the troupe is of solo calibre, skilled and competent to a degree 
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rarely seen outside of that country whose motto is Griindlichkett. 
But on this principle Herr Jooss has built up an organization 
which is stronger than any incidental weakness. 

In so doing he has sacrificed a little of that something which 
assures a theatre full of shouting multitudes, but he has attained 
an ideal which appeals to the hearts and intellects alike of those 
who care to think even a little bit when they come into a theatre. 
The Jooss system is of the day after yesterday rather than of the 
day before tomorrow. He is completely contemporaneous, without 
fanaticism, and no one who understands the life and reactions of 
the present is uncomfortable in his audience. Slightly nostalgic, 
resentful, caustic he may be, but he is characterized by that admir- 
able frankness and directness which may be remarked in all modern 
youth. There is nothing of that agonized guesswork, that abstract 
experimentation which has blurred much of the dance work of his 
generation. He is as sure, as free, and as reasonable as a healthy 
peasant striding through his fields. 

So much wholesome fresh air in the theatre is a novelty with a 
special charm of its own, although it is, sadly enough, for the gen- 
eral, no spellbinder. When there is something like The Green 
Table toward, all else is forgotten in the rush of emotion which its 
inspired plotting and its eloquent portrayal induce. Then the sim- 
plicity, the directness, the dazzling sincerity of means and method 
become the ingredients of the most moving drama of the times. At 
other instances in the program—the robust humors of The Seven 
Heroes, the keen, cruel profile of The Big City, the sentimental 
daguerreotype which is 4 Ball in Old Vienna—the beholder is 
conscious that the Jooss method of naturalness acquired through re- 
lentless discipline and ceaseless practice has produced something 
more strictly admirable than utterly fascinating. 

Jooss has built upon the classic foundation, not hesitating to take 
whole figurations out of the old ballet technique when his purpose 
commends it. But there is no toe dancing and the miming is eco- 
nomical and devoid of ornamentation, as such. On the other hand, 
although of Central European derivation, an offshoot of the von 
Laban system, the Ballet Jooss cannot rightfully be classed with 
the so-called “modern school” of the dance. Its movements are 
athletic, to be sure, often acrobatic, but there is one vast difference 
which sets it aside from the great cult of Wigman, her colleagues 
and followers—Jooss exists for the theatre and has built his art for 
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the stage only. He does not dance for the dance’s sake, nor for the 
body’s nor the soul’s. His dancers are actors, or his actors are 
dancers, whichever way you prefer. And he has, in his best work, 
come very near to producing a completely new form, not as yet 
completely successful, but which, developed along the lines which 
he has already so clearly demonstrated, will inevitably extend the 
horizon and scope of the theatre to new creative fields. 

It is unfortunately not possible to make the logical transition here 
from analysis of the Jooss Ballet Moderne to the more classic form 
exemplified by the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, for that celebrated 
organization will raise its first curtain somewhat later than the 
hour of this writing, and must be discussed at another time. 
Hence it is inevitable that the work of Serge Lifar must answer 
for the school of which he might so easily be a brilliant ornament. 

Upon the occasion of his American debut this popular young 
Russian was not in first class fettle, but, as this is not a critical essay, 
it is permissible to pass over that defect for the larger significance. 
M. Lifar brought with him a small troupe excelling in ineptitudes, 
his scenery was fragmentary or plainly makeshift, his orchestra 
what is designated as “scratch”, and the examples of his choreo- 
graphy were dispiriting; and yet, during the course of the two 
evenings when he displayed these horrific blunders to the New 
York public, it was perfectly possible to see behind it all the still 
potent splendors, the far from moribund estate of the classic ballet 
itself. 

Since the days when Petipa went to Russia and there tilled the 
fertile field in which the ballet was to attain its most mag- 
nificent flowering, many changes have taken place in that art form 
without actually betraying it. In spite of Diaghilev, Fokine and 
the proselyting of Isadora Duncan, the classic, now generally if 
inaccurately considered synonymous with the Russian, ballet re- 
mains the one form of the dance in which no other object rightfully 
predominates than the glory of motion for its own sake—the trans- 
figuration, the beatification of the natural beyond its own poten- 
tialities, into the rarified state of the artificially magnified. Such 
was the ideal of the earlier protagonists, and such it has remained, 
firmly resistant to the grafting on of the thickest plot or the most 
frenetic emotions. 

Yet some sort of story, some vehicle of presentation it must pre- 
sumably have, and it is only when the genius of an individual per- 
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former or producer transcends the thing produced that the intel- 
ligent spectator has anything but a tolerant smile for the striving on 
the stage to make seem logical an illogical and entirely fantastic 
purpose. In this sense the Classic and Russian ballet is kin to that 
other mongrel theatre form, grand opera, and just in the same 
measure will it always, under favorable conditions, hold our 
imaginations enthralled through its enchanting incongruities. 

The beauty of the human body defying gravity and the laws of 
the common flesh, reducing to a merely nominal point all contact 
with earth, rhythmically flexing upon lines abhorred by cautious 
Nature, is idealistic beyond any of the more practical and modern 
formulae adopted by the realistic and interpretive schools. The 
very tarlatans and sequins of the women, the romantic masks of the 
men, remove the dancers to a plane of the fabulous. While watch- 
ing them, in skilled performance, there is experienced an incompar- 
able release from the facts and disillusionments of the secular 
world. The hard glaze of technical virtuosity and the deliberate 
emphasis upon supreme artificiality leave no room in the mind for 
distress at the insipidity which is delicately cultivated to comple- 
ment the picture. Add the spirited alliance of mass grouping, ex- 
travagant settings and orchestral accompaniment and a form 
emerges which is unrivalled in the theatre and always will be, for 
yokel and highbrow alike. 

The Russians have, of course, denied much of the foregoing. 
They have claimed that through the medium of the ballet form 
they too are able to project drama, and to this end they have en- 
listed the foremost of modern composers, painters and designers as 
aides, and have proceeded to make certain productions sheer tours 
de force wherein no dancer ever once rises on her points. 

The true Ballet Russe, however, is the outgrowth of Fokine’s 
efforts and those of his followers to combine the ancient with, the 
modern, to offer a daring freedom to a mode which was heretofore 
enclosed in iron. The resulting mélange has a bizarre élan, an 
exotic quality of audacity which, in its perfection, is even better 
theatre than its classic and interpretive forebears. Whether or not 
this is an enduring form is debatable. A great many elements en- 
tered into the original Diaghilev success which even he could not 
continue to command to the end of his career. The Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe may prove to be a heavy argument either for or 
against, but certainly M. Lifar’s contribution is significant only in 
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that at his rare best moments he served to remind us that the true 
classic ballet can stand an enormous amount of abuse and still main- 
tain prestige. 

Today, in our own midst, there is developing a new form of the 
dance within the frame of the old, which is no longer ballet, nor is 
it pantomime, and certainly not “hoofing”. It is, oddly enough, 
most closely related to the so-called “art dance”, and yet we find it 
flourishing in the apparently inimical surroundings of the popular 
musical comedy or revue. 

Leaders in this movement were, if we trace the influence to its 
roots, the Denishawns, but Albertina Rasch, one-time Viennese 
ballerina with the Century Opera Company, was actually the first 
to enter an uncontested field with her units of girls trained to do 
old stuff in a different way. Her popularity was enormous, and 
her activities soon spread to the Coast, where Hollywood took her 
to its bosom. Although Fred Astaire in his character dances, Clif- 
ton Webb, past master of the silken ballroom mode, Bill Robin- 
son, virtuoso of buck and wing, are all dance stars of primary 
magnitude, their work is more the ultimate in a familiar form than 
exponent of the new, and so must be passed over, with regrets, for 
a more striking illustration of the point to be made. In the past 
two seasons Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, whose spurs 
were modestly won on the recital platform, have forged into the 
front row of choreographers now sought by the first producers of 
Broadway, and Eugen von Grona, who was never much of an in- 
dividual success when he danced alone for the initiates of a Sunday 
evening, has made for himself considerable reputation with his 
stridently popular machine dances which he arranges here and there 
for the big production movie palaces. 

These modern theatre dances, good and mediocre, all stem from 
the same idea—to get away from the routine pony ballet, precision, 
and eccentric dancing through the use of the newly emphasized if 
not newly discovered principle of design in space; to compose, to 
the contemporary musical rhythms, that which shall not insult the 
intelligence of the artistically fastidious who may chance to stray 
into the theatre, and at the same time not offend the steady patrons. 

Mr. Weidman’s dance for the “Revolt in Cuba” episode in As 
Thousands Cheer is the best example of this sort of thing available 
at the moment. In it José Limon and Letitia Ide (both trained 
Humphrey-Weidman Group dancers), as the inflammable prin- 
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cipals of an exciting pas de deux, make many concessions to cir- 
cumstance, but they succeed in performing an ingenious dance com- 
position, well developed to its climax, which, for effectiveness of 
theme and execution, need make no apologies anywhere. All of the 
Humphrey-Weidman choreography, both this season and last, pos- 
sesses a definite distinction which is having its influence on other 
theatre dancing besides that arranged by them. It is highly intel- 
ligent work without being too intellectual; it is marked by a 
supreme pictorial sense and a true instinct for the uses of mass 
motion and color, invaluable in the theatre. There is passion and 
wit without vulgarity, there is romance without sentimentality. 

In the Theatre Guild’s production of The School for Husbands 
Miss Humphrey has ventured still further with equal success. She 
has evolved a set of dances which bear the exact and delectably 
precarious relation to the court measures of Moliére’s day that the 
rhymed couplets of Mr. Guiterman and the pseudo-sincerity of the 
acting bear to the original sixteenth century production. 

If there is ever to be a bona fide American Ballet, it is to such 
quarters one must look, to an American art growing out of a clut- 
ter of complex international impressions, under the guidance of 
native talent. This is not to say that Humphrey, Weidman, or 
any of the other names prominent today may be the ultimate 
American Diaghilev or Fokine, nor is it a thrust against the newly- 
founded School of the American Ballet, which has three Russians 
and but one American on its teaching staff, for the latter does well 
to ground its pupils in the best classic technique available. 

But when the time comes—and at the rate progress is being made, 
that cannot be far distant—the Russians will not be able to teach us 
further, nor the Spanish, nor the Orient, nor Germany, in the sense 
of an imposed technique, any more than they have taught each 
other. The American dance, by means of all this persistent ex- 
perimentation and adherence to a fresh point of view, will have 
come into its own. But for the present it is a privilege quite un- 
mixed with envy to have access along the borders of one lighted 
street, to so many versions of the same thing, all working together 
toward a single ultimate fulfilment. 
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PEER GYNT ON THE PRAIRIE 
Twenty Years of The Little Country Theatre 


By HARRISON DOTY 


stalked the rich earth of North Dakota. Time after time 
the state’s sturdy farm folk and the boys and girls of the 
State College at Fargo have sat breathlessly in The Little Country 
Theatre while he and his people held the stage. Peer Gynt is 
among the popular plays in The Little Country Theatre’s repertory. 

That this play should be a favorite of the region is in itself 
surprising; that it has been possible to perform it repeatedly is no 
less so. ‘Twenty-one years ago Peer Gynt was a stranger in this 
land of wheat. That was before Alfred G. Arvold founded The 
Little Country Theatre and started it on a career which is an in- 
spiration and a challenge to all those who believe that the drama 
can serve the great needs of our rural population. 

In February The Little Country Theatre will celebrate its 
twentieth anniversary. It will, though, be more than an anniver- 
sary celebration. It will be a tribute from the hundreds of people 
with whom he has worked, and from the thousands who have 
profited by his work, to the man who translated an idea into an 
actuality. For twenty years Mr. Arvold has made his theatre grow, 
enlarging its activities, guiding them into new and profitable chan- 
nels, thinking constantly of what he can do through it to give new 
values and help—spiritually and materially—to his state’s people. 

Properly speaking, The Little Country Theatre is the second 
floor of the Administration Building of North Dakota State Col- 
lege. Originally it was the college chapel, but few who crowd into 
the three hundred seats now would suspect that under the green 
and gold decorations lie the gray reminders of its past. Indirect 
lighting softens the effect of the heavily-beamed ceiling by night, 
and large windows fill the room with the clean light of Northwest 
days. The stage, which has seen literally hundreds of plays, is 
thirty feet wide and twenty feet deep, with a proscenium opening 
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The play does not always stay indoors in Alfred Arvold’s 
Little Country Theatre. In addition to the customary audi- 
torium productions, this North Dakota theatre has offered 
such outdoor pageants as The Covered Wagon Days in the 
Land of the Dacotahs,which attracted anaudience of 30,000, 
and Sitting Bull-Custer, an Indian spectacle by A. Beede. 


Christmas Pageant Sitting Bull-Custer 
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fifteen feet wide and ten feet high. A small stage; a small theatre; 
but all in scale. 

Just off the stage is the “tower room”, Mr. Arvold’s own study, and 
a theatre library that is the envy of many larger and richer colleges. 
Often the newer books are signed by their authors, for The Little 
Country Theatre and its work are known in many lands and thea- 
tre-writers have taken keen pleasure in adding their own books 
to the shelves. 

The Lincoln Log Cabin, perhaps even more than the auditorium 
itself, is the focal point of the theatre’s activities. Once the Log 
Cabin was the unused top floor of the building. Then as activities 
broadened more space was needed, and the waste area was con- 
verted into a meeting-place where plans could be made, work done, 
and visitors entertained. The inside of the mansard roof was 
sheathed in logs, a comfortable fireplace installed, heavy native 
furniture provided, and the Lincoln Log Cabin was an actuality. 

There, then, is the physical plant of The Little Country Theatre. 
Slight indication in these few unpretentious rooms that they harbor 
a life and an idea which have made themselves felt in every section 
of their own state, in all parts of the United States, and abroad. 

One reason for the widespread influence has been what the Direc- 
tor has from the first called the “package library”. Suppose that 
you are a teacher of a one-room school in a tiny North Dakota 
town. Your pupils want to put on a simple play, but you have 
neither the knowledge of plays nor the materials. A letter to Mr. 
Arvold, telling him the kind of play needed and the number of 
pupils available for parts, will turn the trick. The package library 
comes into service and almost immediately there will be on the 
way to you a large bundle containing perhaps a dozen plays from 
which you can choose, and all necessary directions for staging it. 
Hardly a town in the Northwest has not felt and profited by the 
influence of this package library system. In all probability the 
directions you follow were worked out in actual practice in the 
Lincoln Log Cabin. It is the proving-ground, the laboratory, for 
that country’s dramatic activities. 

But plays for indoor stages are not the only products of The 
Little Country Theatre’s Director and the corps of workers he has 
trained. In all parts of the state, during the seasons of fine weather, 
pageants and outdoor festivals are produced. Usually these out- 
door affairs dramatize some phase of the life of the people. Some- 
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times it is the life of the past: an Indian pageant in which the 
real Plains Indians take part. Perhaps it is the dramatization of 
the early settlement of the region by whites. Whether indoors or 
out, the theme is close to the people and the earth. One of the 
most effective plays produced was written by a farmer to dramatize 
the conflict between the call of the city to the ambitious young 
people, and the desire of the older people to keep the finest of 
their children close to the farm, to the heritage which was right- 
fully theirs. One dramatized the everlasting battle between the 
farmer and the ruinous black rust which attacked the wheat. 

Whatever the play or pageant, regardless of where it is given, 
the interest of the people is overwhelming. There is a child-like 
desire to take some part, however small, in the work. People offer 
their time and their services, eager to be on hand. It is their desire 
for self-expression, until the coming of The Little Country Theatre 
largely unfulfilled, and Mr. Arvold tells countless stories of the 
keen pleasure taken by an individual who has been able to express 
himself through some phase of the theatre work. 

The Theatre’s effect on the life of its own community has been 
great. It has knitted the college closer and brought to students 
who have worked with the Director a new vision they have carried 
back to their homes. ‘Thus its effect on the state has been even 
harder to calculate. Students have gone home determined to take 
to their own communities some of the joys Mr. Arvold’s work and 
enthusiasm have shown them the drama provides. 

Twenty years ago, when Mr. Arvold began to develop his project, 
it was because he sensed a need and place for drama in the lives 
of the farmers of the prairies and wheat fields. Today, his experi- 
ence has taught him things about people and drama that few know. 
He has learned, for one thing, how great is the need he at first 
suspected. He has learned how to meet that need, how to satisfy 
it and encourage it at once, so that the individual is constantly on 
the alert for something finer than he has known before. Some 
years ago he put into words some of his beliefs of the purposes and 
uses of The Little Country Theatre. They ring as true today as 
then, and should be part of this article: 

“Tts principal function is to stimulate an interest in good clean 
drama and original entertainment among the people living in the 
open country and villages, in order to help them find themselves, 
that they may become better satisfied with the community in which 
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they live. In other words, its real purpose is to use the drama 
and all that goes with the drama as a force in getting people to- 
gether and acquainted with each other, in order that they may find 
out the hidden life forces of nature itself. Instead of making the 
drama a luxury for the classes, its aim is to make it an instrument 
for the enlightenment and entertainment of the masses.” 

The program for the anniversary celebration exemplifies the 
way the theories have been put into action. No one is forgotten. 
Two children’s plays start the two-day program. There is to be a 
revival of 4 Russian Honeymoon, with several members of the 
original cast taking the parts they had twenty years ago. The 
Servant in the House, a regional favorite, will be produced. There 
will be a tableau composed of scenes from great plays. And, 
always the center of activities, the Lincoln Log Cabin will become 
a banquet hall on the evening when a series of new and experi- 
mental plays, home plays of the region in every sense, are given. 

Symbolic of the twenty years—in one sense the climax of the 
anniversary program—will be the dedication of a newly completed 
study and meeting-room, and the unveiling of some new and beauti- 
ful stained glass windows. The room will be known as the Ibsen 
Room; and the windows depict scenes from Peer Gynt. For Peer 
Gynt has stalked his way across the prairies into the people’s hearts. 
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FOUR ON THE DANCE 
The Modern Dance, by John Martin, 
$1.50. Dance as an Art Form, by La 
Meri, $1.50. Fundamentals of Rhythm 
and Dance, by Betty Lynd Thompson, 
$3.60. Shawn the Dancer, by Kath- 
erine S. Dreier, $3.: A. S. Barnes. 
gtd a few years ago a shelf set aside 
for literature of the dance, and par- 
ticularly for books written in English, and 
even more particularly for books related in 
any way to the dance as it existed in 
America, would have needed no more than 
a few inches of length. But because this 
nation of newspaper readers thinks in 
words more easily than in images, we 
quickly translate a new interest into printed 
form, and an entirely new literature of the 
dance is growing up, following the course 
of the new enthusiasm for the art. It has, 
moreover, already found that greatest aid 
to intelligent and satisfactory selection of 
subjects and balance of emphasis, a sym- 
pathetic publisher. On the list of A. S. 
Barnes and Company there were, even be- 
fore this season began, several important 
dance books, as, for example, E. Jaques 
Dalcroze’s Eurythmics, Art and Education, 
Bessie and May G. Evans’ American In- 
dian Dance Steps, Elizabeth Selden’s Ele- 
ments of the Free Dance. ‘To these this 
same house has just added a series of books, 
each representing another corner of the 
field of dance interest. 
John Martin’s is the most ambitious of 
the four. It aims to be an analysis of the 


chief characteristics of the modern dance, of 
the laws and freedoms which distinguish the 
form of expression as we see it developing 
about us from the older classic and roman- 
tic forms, which we still see illustrated in 
the folk and the theatre dances of all na- 
tions. In his pioneering work as dance 
critic of the New York Times, Mr. Mar- 
tin has found a great lack of understanding 
of the dance, as an art, even among the 
limited audience that is interested in it in 
that way. His book aims to clarify the 
approach by a presentation of the chief ele- 
ments of dance modernity, as the elements 
affect both the dancer and the audience. 
It is a brave first step, although making 
understanding and appreciation of an art 
easy for the beholder is never a very satis- 
factory project. 

La Meri’s Dance as an Art Form under- 
takes less, and perhaps for that reason does 
what it undertakes with less difficulty. Her 
book is a factual record of the history and 
development of various forms of dance, and 
of these various forms as they have ap- 
peared in different nations of the world and 
at different times. La Meri is an experi- 
enced dancer, whose interests are eclectic 
enough to enable her to watch, to under- 
stand, and to appreciate what others are 
trying to do, even where their dance has 
no relation to her own preferred form of 
expression. She sees the importance of the 
ethnologic dance and of the classic dance as 
clearly as that of the free dance. The notes 
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The Vassar Experimental Theatre, which 
has already produced such plays as Can 
You Hear Their Voices?, instinctively 
relates its play material to the prob- 
lems of the generation and of the nation. 
American Plan, ‘‘a play of our time’’ by 
Hallie Flanagan and a student, Mary C. 
St. John, is the latest addition to an 
ambitious and progressive repertoire. 
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on the steps of the dances and the tables 
at the end of the book with the glossary 
and bibliography make this little book one 
that will be used often for reference. 

The third book on the Barnes’ list is 
Fundamentals of Rhythm and Dance, by 
Betty Lynd Thompson, M.A. The book 
bears a sub-title “With an Analysis of the 
Rhythmic Approach in Teaching Dance 
Skills” and is dedicated to “Those Young 
Teachers Who Go Out Into the Field of 
Physical Education to Instill Into Their 
More Youthful Students a Joy in Activity 
and a Pride in the Possession of a Perfect, 
Useful Body.” These indications give in 
themselves the character of this book, which 
is distinctly an educational volume that 
should be of use wherever the dance is a 
part of physical education or of social re- 
lease. Following the three main divisions 
of fundamentals of rhythm, creative dance, 
tap, clog, and folk dancing, there is an in- 
formative section on programs and festivals. 
The long list of illustrations, the charts of 
dance patterns, the considerable bibliog- 
raphy, and the list of records useful in 
dance lessons all go to the making of a 
sound text. 

The last of the series is a book called 
Shawn the Dancer, by Katherine S. Dreier, 
which should be the high point of the four, 
but is not. The artist dancer is the focus 
of the dance. Ted Shawn, through many 
years of devotion to his art, has contributed 
a good deal to its progress in America in 
its most difficult days. Many of his dances 
are fresh and beautiful ; many of them were 
experimental and some were distinctly banal. 
An exaggeration of his talents does him no 
service, and the distinctly Germanic exag- 
geration of the Foreword by Hans Nie- 
decken-Gebhard, the Introduction by Hans 
Hildebrandt, the Dedication and Second 
Introduction by Katherine Dreier, further 
encumbered by Hildebrandt’s essay on 
Dreier, burdens the book with a peculiarly 
unfortunate beginning. But there it stands, 


well printed, for those who want a record 
of the work of a pioneer dancer, with 
enough illustrations of his dances to present 
a clear picture of his personality and his 
favored forms. 


A STAGE RECORD 


Settings and Costumes of the Modern 
Stage, by Theodore Komisarjevsky 
and Lee Simonson. The Studio Publi- 


cations, Inc.: $4.50 

HE only record the theatre leaves, 

outside of human memory, is the script 
of a play, and pictures of the production 
and the actors. In a few cases the de- 
signer’s drawings remain to bear witness 
to the qualities of an individual theatre- 
artist and the methods and manners of his 
day. As, for example, the whole collection 
of Inigo Jones’ drawings, now the property 
of the Duke of Devonshire, or Adolphe 
Appia’s drawings, deposited in a portfolio 
on the shelves of a museum in Geneva. 
These designers’ drawings have one advan- 
tage over the photograph. They are work- 
ing sketches made for the scene painter or 
the costume maker, and they seem to carry 
with them something of the living quality 
of the rehearsal stage rather than the deco- 
rative finish of easel painting. During the 
last thirty years, designers, both in America 
and abroad, have been more careful to pre- 
serve their records; moreover, the improve- 
ment in photography and the growth of 
illustrated theatre magazines, specializing 
in accurate reproduction, have made the 
picture history of the world’s theatres a 
far fuller record than it was in earlier days. 
Twenty years ago there were almost no 
illustrated books of production and design. 
Now each season adds two or three to the 
theatre shelf. The latest book in this col- 
lection is Settings and Costumes of the 
Modern Stage, issued as the mid-winter 
number of The Studio in Great Britain, 
with several hundred illustrations, many of 
them in color, representing, sometimes well 
and sometimes indifferently, most of the 
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important styles of theatre design of the 
twentieth century. The introductions are 
by Komisarjevsky (for the European sec- 
tion), who writes distinctly less well than 
he directs, and makes theatre design sound 
like a set of labels painted on men and 
theatres, and by Lee Simonson (for the 
American section), who writes so easily and 
well that he makes a better case for some 
designers than their designs make for them. 
His chapter ends with this obvious and 
significant sentence: “The development of 
American scenic design will depend very 
largely on the future of American play- 
writing.” Mr. Komisarjevsky’s ends with 
one to quite another purpose, and both end- 
ings are indicative of the temper of the 
chronicle—“If the movies and talkies exer- 
cise any influence on the theatre, it is a 
corruptive one, as they are produced with 
the intention of forcing the public not to 
make any mental or genuinely emotional 
effort, and even of diverting their thoughts 
from any manifestations of human genius 
and from any problems or ideas presented 
by the actuality or eternity of life.” 


TURKISH THEATRE 

The Turkish Theatre, by Nicholas N. 
Martinovitch. Theatre Arts: $3.00 

HE last ten years of freedom and 

fresh opportunity have made more 
changes in the life of Turkey than occurred 
during the usual course of a slow, unchang- 
ing Eastern century. The speech of the 
country, its written language, government, 
education, even methods of manufacture 
and transportation, are all in a state of 
flux. And as the older habits of life pass 
away, the older forms of Turkish art, 
which have long been unrelated to life any- 
where except in Turkey, die too. The 
Turkish popular theatre, for many years 
one of the only remaining tiebacks to other 
theatres of older days, is one of the last 
folk arts to feel the pressure of change, 
but it is losing ground. Mr. Martino- 


vitch’s study of the forms which distin- 
guished this kaleidoscopic theatre is, there- 
fore, first of all a record for the scholar and 
the student of folk arts. But that is the 
least of its values. 

The literary theatre of Turkey is really 
not Turkish at all; it is European, both in 
its form and its material. It is largely imi- 
tative and derivative, and has little to con- 
tribute to the world’s stages. But the 
popular theatre offers a great deal in each 
of its three forms: Orta Oiunu, the open- 
air theatre, Meddah, the story-teller thea- 
tre, Karagéz, the puppet theatre. Named 
from its leading character, the last is the 
most familiar outside Turkey, because this 
puppet hero of slapstick has gone out into 
the world and carried his material and his 
puppet companions with him into Greece, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and other countries where 
the puppet theatre is still the favorite play- 
house of the people. Orta Oiunu, the thea- 
tre of the garden or public square, is of 
the three the least important to us, although 
it has the closest resemblance to the theatre 
of the classic mime in character and cos- 
tume and comic situation. Meddah, the 
story-teller, who represents all of the char- 
acters in a play, sometimes only with a 
change of voice, sometimes with a slight 
indicative change in head-gear or property, 
brings us, in his playing, all that is left of 
the theatre of the minstrels and the bards. 

The author divides his book into 
two parts—a description of the three types 
of theatre, their history and distinguishing 
characteristics; and a collection of plays rep- 
resentative of these special qualities. The 
puppet plays would, of course, be easiest 
for our theatre to reproduce. ‘The chief 
value of such a performance, however, 
would be simply that of presenting a vivid 
picture of the life of a people strange to us. 
The plays of Orta Oiunu would mean al- 
most nothing on our stage, although they 
make amusing reading. But it would be 
interesting to see what an actor could do 
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with the plays of Meddah. For example, 
with the story of The Seven Dull-Hearing 
Ones, or with the comedy of Hamal, The 
Porter With Three Children. ‘The an- 
nouncement which the Meddah makes as 
he begins his story appears on the jacket 
of Mr. Martinovitch’s book, standing be- 
side one of the typical figures which make 
up the interesting illustrations (in black 
and in color) with which The Turkish 
Theatre adds to the vividness of the story. 
This is how the Meddah begins: “I open 
my sessions here; let the coffee-house be full 
of friends; listening to my story, may they 
be free from sorrow!’”’ What the followers 
of Karagéz feel of the importance of their 
theatre is illustrated by the traditional note 
(also appearing on the book’s jacket) 
which the Karagéz producer makes of his 
performance: “Allah himself gave the 
screen of haial to the dramatist, in order 
that he might reproduce thereon, by allu- 
sion, the creatures of God, and by the aid 
of the light of his performance might lead 
the people to absolute knowledge.” 


The Great Tradition, by Granville 
Hicks. Macmillan: $2.50 


MERSON and Thoreau, Whitman, 

Howells and Bellamy, Garland and 
Norris, Herrick and Phillips, Sinclair and 
London, Dos Passos—these make up Gran- 
ville Hicks’ great tradition of American 
literature since the Civil War. With this 
“critical and hopeful” literature, Mr. 
Hicks believes all right-minded writers 
must align themselves. They must “give 
their support to the class that is able to 
overthrow capitalism”. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that so sensitive a critic should 
be so whole-heartedly wedded to one view- 
point that he can see no worth in any- 
thing less or anything dissimilar; but this 
is not the primary concern of the reviewer. 
Mr. Hicks has written a stimulating book, 
all the more provocative because it is biased. 
One cannot agree with all judgments; one 


can definitely condemn a few of them be- 
cause they have been so thoroughly colored 
by the author’s desire to find what he cher- 
ishes and, not finding, to excoriate. One 
can even say that Mr. Hicks might find a 
more appropriate pulpit for what are es- 
sentially political and economic theories. 
But what he has done he has done well. 

There are few playwrights mentioned in 
The Great Tradition. O’Neill, while “our 
principal dramatist”, is an example, with 
his problems which “never seem quite 
fundamental” and his studies of frustra- 
tion which are “so inconclusive’, of “why 
a generation rich in promise, and to a point 
rich in achievement, has met a dismal fate’’. 
More hope is held for the dramatists who 
follow the tradition of revolt present in the 
theatre since the founding of the Province- 
town Players and augmented with the work 
of the New Playwrights’ Theatre. Although 
“there is a question whether revolutionary 
drama can ever be produced on the com- 
mercial stage”, Mr. Hicks believes that the 
large proportion of playwrights sympathetic 
to the radical movement means a definite 
revolutionary influence in the drama. In 
short, with all their faults, Dos Passos, 
Lawson, Sifton, Faragoh, Basshe are, to 
him, the best in the modern drama; the 
great ones of the future will be those who 
will follow this revolutionary tradition, 
bringing greater ability and perhaps even 
more radical theories. 


Play-Readings, selected and edited by 


Louise M. Frankenstein. Samuel 
French: $1.50 


RAMA students and tried actors 

seeking scenes and speeches for prac- 
tice and audition purposes have long had 
difficulty in choosing suitable material. 
Play-Readings, a volume of carefully-chosen 
quotations, has been made by Louise M. 
Frankenstein to answer this very definite 
need. Included are speeches for one man, 
one woman, couples and dialecticians, to- 
gether with various types under each, such 
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as young-serious, comic, serious-derisive, 
suppressed romantic, poetic, semi-serious, 
melodramatic. The selections range from the 
balcony scene and the “quality of mercy” 
speech to passages in American Dream, To- 
morrow and Tomorrow, Another Lan- 
guage, Roadside. Miss Frankenstein has 
let her book speak for itself without pedan- 
tic instruction or superfluous comment. 
Having undertaken a useful task she has 
executed it capably. 


Grotesques, A Decoration in Black 
and White, by Cloyd Head. Dra- 
matic Publishing Co., Chicago: $.50 


IGHTEEN years after its first per- 

formance in the Chicago Little Thea- 
tre, directed by Maurice Browne, Cloyd 
Head’s Grotesques appears in book form 
with illustrations and notes for production. 
And, strangely enough, this early work 
which tested the imaginative powers of the 
Little Theatre actors, directors and de- 
signers for whom it was written, comes 
out quite unaged. Grotesques was one of 
the first poetic, stylized plays to be used 
successfully in an American theatre. It is 
artificial in its essence, its material, form, 
and action pattern, but it has a peculiarly 
theatrical artificiality that keeps it just 
where the playwright intends—at the point 


where a dance and a play meet. The al- 
legorical story, such as there is, is that of 
a designer (who may very well be destiny) 
who takes a dozen character motifs and 
tries them out in various patterns, none of 
which pleases him enough to make him com- 
plete it. Gradually the characters rebel 
against his compulsion and seek a life of 
their own, but unsuccessfully. That is all, 
but it makes a picturesque performance. 


Puppetry: A Yearbook of Puppets & 
Marionettes, by Paul McPharlin. Paul 
McPharlin, Detroit: $1.50 

VERY year when Paul McPharlin 

brings out his Yearbook of Puppets 
and Marionettes, the wonder increases that 
within the compass of this tiny manual he 
can pack so much news, theory and in- 
formation, so many pictures of the best 
things that have been done in his field, such 
accurate records of plays, performances and 
innovations, all heightened by a translation 
or two from the puppet literature of other 
countries. Nobody who is at all interested 
in puppets can afford not to be a subscriber 
to Puppetry. But since this is the fourth 
year of this publication and since puppet- 
makers and playwrights are a peculiarly 
class-conscious group, there is probably no 
one of them not already an avid reader. 





At 33, by Eva Le Gallienne. Longmans, 
Green. $3.50. Autobiography. 

THE LAKE, by Dorothy Massingham, in con- 
junction with Murray MacDonald. Double- 
day, Doran. $1.50. 

Le THEATRE, by Antoine. The Third Repub- 
lic from 1870 to our day. Two volumes. $5. 

WELTGESCHICHTE DES THEATERS, by Joseph 
Gregor. History of the stages of all times 
and peoples. $2. 

Les VISAGES DE LA Dansg, by André Levinson. 
80 illustrations. $5. 

Diz GOLDENE Harre, by Gerhart Hauptmann. 
$1.60. 

SHEPPEY, by Somerset Maugham. Heine- 
mann, London. $1.50. 


La Viz THEATRALE EN PROVINCE AU XVIIIE 
SIEcLE, volume one, by M. Fuchs. $4. 





Newly Published Theatre Books 


SHorT PLays FROM AMERICAN HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE, volume three, by Olive M. 
Price. Samuel French. $1.75. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PLAYS or J. M. BARRIE. 
University of London Press. $1.25. 

Le THEATRE PROFANE, by Gustave Cohen. 
French theatre in the Middle Ages. $3. 
Das CHINESISCHE SCHATTENTHEATER, by Jacob 

Jensen. $4.80. 

Les ARTS, LA MUSIQUE ET LA DANSE, by Du- 
Colombier et Manuel. A picture of the 
twentieth century, 1900-1933. $2.50. 

Peppy MonoLocugs, by Mary Moncure 
Parker. Samuel French. $1.50. 

La DANSE DANS LE THEATRE JAVANAIS, by Th. 
B. Van Lelyveld. $15. 


Vie DE L’ART THEATRAL DES ORIGINES A Nos 
Jours, by G. Baty et R. Chavange. $2.50. 
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ITALIAN MARIONETTES 


From the famous collection of puppets 
at the Museo Civico Correr in Venice. 
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NGLISH N 
* 
SCHOOL OF hm 


FULL COURSE for the STAGE 
THOROUGH TRAINING for TEACHERS 





acting 

stage-craft 

mime and technique 
of movement 

4 choral and group-work 

production 

dancing 

fencing 

speech training 

history of drama and 
development of the 
stage 

poetics 


UCHORICS — Training in 
4RHYTHM to WORDS & MUSIC 





Prospectus from 


The ACTON-BOND SCHOOL of 
DRAMA and EUCHORICS 


54a, Circus Road 
N.W.8 


Theatre Studios 


LONDON 














LITTLE THEATRE, 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, and 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON 
SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
ART of ACTING and DRAMATIC 
PRODUCTION, 1934 
Three Sessions: 

July 30th-August 13th............ BATH 
August 16th-August 380th......... BATH 
August 3lst-September 9th....LONDON 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study 
in actual Theatres under famous professional 
producers. Public performances of Classic and 
Modern plays given by members in_ Little 
Theatre, Open-Air Theatre and _ historic 
Pump Rooms of Bath. Final performances of 
Festival Plays in London. Motor tours to 
Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury Abbey, Malvern 
Festival, Salisbury Cathedral and Seudivene. 
Beautiful West-country centre. Inclusive Fee 
for session, Three pounds fourteen shillings. 
Accommodation provided in historical 18th- 

century mansion if desired. 
Apply Hon. Sec., CITIZEN HOUSE, 
BATH. ENGLAND 
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DANCE TECHNIQUE 

BODY DEVELOPMENT 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
DRAMATIC IMPROVISATION 
MASK AND COSTUME MAKING 
PUPPETS AND STAGECRAFT 
DRAWING ART MUSIC 
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; DARTINGTON HALL 
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THE MARCH ISSUE 
of 


Theatre Arts Monthly 


In addition to regular features 
—Broadway in Review, The 
World and the Theatre, The 
Scene in Europe, etc.—and the 
fourth article in the series on 
Theatre Business 

* 


MUSIC FOR THE 
MODERN DANCE 
by George W. Beiswanger 


(an article that the editor calls the 
best ever written on the subject) 


THE MODERN MEXICAN 
THEATRE 


by Abel Plenn 
= 


THE CONQUEST OF 
STAGE SPACE 


by Mordecai Gorelik 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 West 57th St., New York 


2 Years, $7.00 — 1 Year, $5.00 
Single copy, 50 cts. 




















e CONTRIBUTORS 


ARY F. WATKINS, journ 
ist, music and dance critic, cog 
pleted her eighth year with the N 
York Herald-Tribune before emba 
ing on a career of free-lance writi 
For four years she was assistant mug 
critic under that paper’s Lawreng 
Gilman; then for four years the dang 
editor and critic. To her credit 
an author she has two books (Fig 
Aid to the Opera-Goer and Behing 
the Scenes at the Opera) and oun 
ous magazine articles and stories, 
OROTHY MACARDLE) 
who writes about notable ney 
plays in Ireland, says in a letter to uy: 
“Perhaps I should mention my qual! 
fications for pronouncing judgment! 
I am chief dramatic critic to the Irish! 
Press—a Dublin and national daily 
paper—and have had three plays pro- 
duced at the Abbey Theatre and on 
at the Gate.”’ She is chairman of the 
Irish Women Writers’ Club and has 
written for this magazine before. 





OSEPH VERNER REED, as his 

own article so plainly shows, has 
forsaken the role of producer of 
Broadway plays. So exactly does his 
experience emphasize the _ points 
THEATRE Arts has sought to make 
in its series of articles on theatre bus- 
ness that it was an easy matter to 
shackle our editorial conscience and 
depart from a long-established policy 
of not reprinting from other sources, 
even though to do so at this time 
meant the interruption of our own 
series. Mr. Reed was born in France 
but brought up in Colorado, where 
his mother erected the University of 
Denver Civic Theatre as a memorial 
to her daughter. Young (he gradu 
ted from Yale in 1926), Mr. Reed 
had worked as a reporter on the Chat- 
tanooga Times before he met Ker 
neth Macgowan and started, in 1929, 
the producing firm of Macgowan & 


Reed, Inc. 


LIZABETH JORDAN has an 

editorial platform of her own 
which she expounds often in her capa 
city of dramatic critic of 4 merica, the 
Catholic weekly. ‘Every spectator who 
pays for a seat in a theatre is entitled 
to hear what is said on the stage. 
When players deprive their patrons 
of that privilege they are both rude 
and arrogant.” The literary and 
theatre worlds have known Miss Jor 
dan as Editor of Harper's Bazaar, 
author of several novels, and of a play 
which, in spite of being sponsored by 
four different producers, as she her 
self says, “would neither live nor die . 
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New Books For Drama Lovers 










work the acid test. 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


one who knew her well. 


formation for little theatres. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN—A Play 

By A. E. THOMAS. Aill the original 
flavor plus new dignity of phrase. 
Players Club of New York in their suc- 
cessful production gave this carefully cdited 


By MAURICE BARING. The real genius 
of the “divine artiste’’ emerges in this 
personal and emotional interpretation of 


GUIDE TO PLAY SELECTION 
By MILTON SMITH. Essential 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
85 West 32nd St. New York 


The 


$1.00 


$1.50 


in- 
$1.25 








i sl MERRION 
Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


Mary of Scotland 





BROADWAY IN PRINT 


Maxwell Anderson $2.00 
limited leather ed. 6.00 


Days Without End 


Eugene O’Neill 2.50 


The Lake Dorothy Massingham and 
Murray MacDonald 1.50 


The Dark Tower Alexander Woollcott and 
George Kaufman 2.00 


School for Husbands 


adapted by Arthur Guiterman 
and Lawrence Langner 2.00 


Play Parade (7 plays) Noel Coward 3.50 
The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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EVA LE GALLIENNE — 


Whose 
Autobiography 


AT 33 


is “electric, galvanic . . . has the 
hushed, tense, wholly haunting 





quality of her most memorable 
roles.”—John Chamberlain, N. Y. 
Times. 

37 Illustrations 


$3.50 
At All Bookstores 


“They are honest, fast-moving pages that 
Miss Le Gallienne has written, and they 
have an interest which cannot be denied. 
They are written with real zest and no little 
skill, and they literally race along through 
the long sequence of events with which 
she has been connected. They have both modesty and humor; show the richness 
of her background; the fine idealism of her spirit, and make clear the indomi- 
table courage which has won for her the high position that she holds.”—John 
Mason Brown, N. Y. Evening Post. 

The book contains 23 pages of theatrical photographs. These add to the rich- 
ness and interest of a unique autobiography that every theatre lover will want 
to read and own. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., 114 - 5th Ave., N. Y. 











by CLOYD HEAD 


Price, 50 cents per copy. 


GROTESQUES 


A Decoration in Black and White 


Long withheld, this play has just 
been released. Originally produced 
by Maurice Browne in the Chicago 
Little Theatre, it is the first Ameri- 
can play to employ complete styli- 
zation. A distinguished piece of 
dramatic art, it belongs in the work- 
ing library of every producer. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING 


~ COMPANY 
> Dept. TA 542 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill 


- 











. 


COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Send for list 





THE HAYLOFTERS 


Successful One Act Plays 


P O Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 
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For Little Theatres Its Progress 


Through Four Centuries 
THE TAVERN 


BOTH YOUR HOUSES ; 

ANOTHER LANGUAGE By Lee Simonson 
AUTUMN CROC acl fitins site 
GOOD-BYE AGAIN theatre, with highlights ‘rom the past 
THE ANATOMIST our centuries, profusely illustrate 
PETTICOAT INFLUENCE designe of Primaticcio, Inigo Jones, 
DANGEROUS CORNER emer gy Mn eggs tg Bm 
RIDDLE ME THIS a ae the theatre, including 
THE MAD HOPES meu-_ a . ae 


THREE-CORNERED MOON 

BERKELEY SQUARE 

MEN MUST FIGHT 

WHEN LADIES MEET 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

THE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

ROPE’S END 

A MURDER HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED 

THE GHOST TRAIN 

REBOUND 

UP POPS THE DEVIL 


Send for Our 
Latest Free Catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 














W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
SALLI ee westeootan 

















To Our Subscribers: 


The end of 1933 completed our tenth year as a monthly 
magazine, and to the subscribers who recognized this 
anniversary by renewal of their subscriptions we want 
to extend our sincere appreciation. We believe they 


will be interested to know that this month marked the New Yost 





BACK NUMBER | 


OF MAGAZINES 


Including 
Theatre Arts Monthly 


We furnish single copies, 
volumes or sets promptly 
and reasonably. 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON CO, 


950-72 University Avenue 








best subscription record in the entire history of the mag- = 


azine. The whole period of depression has meant only 
a 10% loss in our subscription list. Yet we count every 
one of these lost names a challenge to us for this year’s 
work. At the end of 1934 we hope to be able to announce 
a new high record for subscriptions—and as a result, a 


finer and fuller magazine than ever before. 


Theatre Arts Monthly 








CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 


Unique Lighting Effects are 
obtained by using Baby Spots 
to light your productions. Our 
Baby Spots $6 to $15. Our 
1000 Watt Spots $25. Flood- 
lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
Effects of every description. 


Write for illustrated price list 





253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


























by Joseph Urban readers will not be limited to students THEATRE 

Forty-eight plates of original — of the theatre, but will include every- by Robert Edmond Jones 

drawings of theatres, opera one who delights in vivid writing, hu- Selected reproductions which 
houses and motion picture | ™°r and high spirits. John Mason stand as a record of the work 
theatres. Facades, auditoriums, Brown of the New York Evening Post of one of America’s foremost 
ground plans, etc. With an in- 7 : — gy to end a book | designers; a prophecy for the 
troduction by the artist on the | *2 2 satefu for. It does more to ex- theatre of tomorrow. Contains 
tro 7 y plore ... the art of acting than any thirty-five half-tone illustra- 
changing form of the theatre single volume that has appeared for | tions, including settings for 
and its place in the architec- years.” Published for the National Hamlet, Richard III, Macbeth, 
ture of the community. $5.00 | Theatre Conference. $1.50 | and others. $5.00 





A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 
by Stanley R. McCandless 
A book invaluable to artist, designer, technician, 


director. Written by the Professor of Lighting at 
Yale University. Published for the National 





BOOKS 


For the Theatre Lover 


ACTING 
The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 


Essays in dialogue form which stand 
THEATRES alone in their field. A book whose 








DRAWINGS FOR THE 





THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 
Selected by Edith J. R. Isaacs, with an Intro- 
duction by John Mason Brown 


A unique collection of one hundred and fifty prints 
and photographs presenting the arts of the theatre 




















Theatre Conference. $1.50 from the days of the Greeks to our own. $2.50 
THEATRE 119 West 57th St. -—— 
ARTS, Ine. New York, N. Y. 
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RPA 


THIRD SUMMER 
SESSION e ten weeks 
Beginning June 24, 1934 


Putney, Vermont 
Herbert V. Gellendré, Director 


Daily intensive work, leading to 
possible membership in perma- 
nent acting company for Broad- 
way production. TECHNIQUES 
OF ACTING, BODY TECH- 
NIQUE, CHORAL SINGING, 
DICTION, STAGECRAFT, LEC- 
TURE COURSES, PRODUCTION. 


For further information apply: 


Manager, I16 East 59th Street 
Telephone: Plaza 3-6112 


REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATES 








FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Acting, Directing, Teaching,—Stage, 
Musical Comedy, Talking Pictures,— 
Radio Broadcasting, — Public Speak- 
ing, General Culture. 
Two Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 


Separate Children's Department 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
SPRING TERM—MARCH [9th 


Catalogue upon request 
Telephone, COlumbus 5-0926 
Room 420, 316 W. 57th St. New York City 














Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


* 
SCHOOL 
dlviene = Theatre 
(39th Year) 

Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, 


egoy Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Mary 
siosead Pickford, Alice Joyce. 


DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
VOCAL and DANCE 


Professional Stock Theatre training. Public stu- 
dent appearances . . . one week in each play. ..- 
Frequent change of bill . . . 18 technical in- 
structors. All plays produced are directed by pro- 
fessional men under the personal supervision of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alviene. 


Classes limited to 15 students, 
necessitating early registration. 
For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York City 


FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York 
Summer Session in England 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
VOICE — DICTION 
PANTOMIME 
INTERPRETATION 
Thorough Individual Training and 
Group Practice 
“The excellent work of your students 
proves that your teaching is thor- 

ough, intelligent and inspired.’’ 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Write or phone 


for prospectus. REgent 4-3226 

















Frances 


ROBINSON- 
DURE ‘sremoe tock” 


—DAVID BELASCO 


Learn to finesse under the skilled meth- 
ods of this internationally famous dra- 
matic teacher, whose pupils include such 
celebrities as: 
HELEN HAYES 
KATHARINE HEPBURN JANE WYATT 
CAROL STONE OSGOOD PERKINS 
Technical Training for the Actor, 
Singer, Teacher, Public Speaker 
Training for Sound Picture Acting and Radio 
Day or evening classes - Individual instruction 
Write for interesting brochure 


235 East 62d St., N. Y. C. RHinelander 4-7900 


INA CLAIRE 








Department 


Depaul » » 2 
“DRAMA 


Under direction of DAVID ITKIN 
offers 3-year Diploma and _ shorter 
courses. Actual experience in play, 
through rehearsal and appearance 
before audience. Diction, voice, 
production, 

Complete facilities for 
EVENING STUDY 
SPECIAL PRODUCTION COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS AND COACHES 
ENROLL NOW 
Dept. T. A., De Paul University Bldg. 
64 East Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 











Summer School 


of the SPOKEN WORD 
and THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Martha’s Vineyard Island 
(off Cape Cod) 


HIDE RIC} 


23rd year 

Dramatic Art, Acting, Dancing, Stage 
Direction, Professional, Stock Com- 
pany playing nightly in our own 
Play House. 

Land and Water Sports 
Cleveland, Ohio 
For catalogue address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1103 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 


Winter School, 




















HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


The first Actors' Studio gives the professional 
player further opportunity of practice and ex- 
periment in the subtle processes of character 
creation entirely removed from the unavoid- 
able strain of the usual theatre rehearsals. 


. 
Courses in acting technique, radio broadcast- 
ing and public speaking. 

Private instruction. Coaching in parts. 


€ 
“I consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- 
spiring teacher of acting I have ever known.” 


Tower Studio 
New York City 


Dramatic Director 
FIRST ACTORS’ STUDIO 


. 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 


—Rachel Crothers. 


SEASON: OCTOBER - JUNE 


3218 Barbizon Plaza 
Circle 7-7000 











THE— 
Actors’ Workshop 


Endorsed by 
Walter Hampden Jessie Bonstelie 
Katharine Cornell B. Iden Payne 


DIRECTORS: 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Complete Dramatic Training 
Class and Private Instruction 


REGISTER NOW 


New York Classes to June Ist 
Summer Course (Iith year) July and Aug. at 


THE THEATRE IN THE WOODS 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


For further information apply to: 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 


349 W. 86th St., N.Y¥.C. SChuyler 4-1216 





MARIA 


OUSPENSKAYA 
SCHOOL. OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
¢ 
Private and class lessons for actors and 
singers. Technique of acting, coach- 
ing for parts, diction, body expression. 
A Course in the Technique of Acting 
in association with 
Westchester Playhouse 
(beginning July 2nd) 

For details inquire 


Frances Deitz, Business Manager 
27 West 67th Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: SUsquehanna 7-3750 


























MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 50 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 2 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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for Yourself 


TTRACTIONS current in New York, 
together with some to look forward 
to within the month, and a list of those 
which have closed after more than two 
weeks’ run. The opening and closing 
dates appear in parentheses after the 
title. The listing is complete through 
February 16. 


On the Boards 


MURDER AT THE VANITIES (Sept. 12——.) 
Mystery with music. Producer: Earl 
Carroll. 

MEN IN Wuire (Sept. 26——-.) Drama by 
Sidney Kingsley. Producers: Group 
Theatre, Harmon and Ullman. Directed 
by Lee Strasberg. Settings by Mordecai 
Gorelik. With J. Edward Bromberg and 
Alexander Kirkland. 

Sartor, Beware! (Sept. 28——-.) Comedy 
by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
Robinson. Producer: Courtney Burr. 
With Bruce Macfarlane, Edward Cra- 
ven and Audrey Christie. 

As THOUSANDS CHEER (Sept. 30 we 
Musical satire by Moss Hart and Irving 
Berlin. Producer: Sam H. Harris. Set- 
tings by Albert Johnson. With Clifton 
Webb, Marilyn Miller, Helen Broderick. 

AH, WILDERNESS! (Oct. 2 .) Comedy by 
Eugene O'Neill. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. Settings by Robert Edmond 
Jones. With George M. Cohan and 
Elisha Cook, Jr. 








THE PurRsSUIT OF HaApPINEss (Oct. 9——.) 
Comedy by Alan Child and _ Isabelle 
Loudon. 

THE GREEN Bay TREE (Oct. 20-—.) 


Drama by Mordaunt Shairp. From Lon- 
don. Producer: Jed Harris. Settings by 
Robert Edmond Jones. With Laurence 
Olivier, James Dale and Leo G. Carroll. 

HeR MASTER’S VOICE (Oct. 2% .) Comedy 
by Clare Kummer. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. With Roland Young, Laura Hope 
Crews and Elizabeth Patterson. 

RosBerta (Nov. 18——.) Musical comedy 
by Jerome Kern and Otto Harbach. 
Producer: Max Gordon. 

SHE Loves Me Nor (Now. 20——-.) Comedy 
with songs, adapted from the Edward 
Hope novel by Howard Lindsay. Pro- 
ducers: Wiman and Weatherly. Set- 
tings by Raymond Sovey. With John 
Beal, Burgess Meredith, Polly Walters 
and Charles D. Brown. 

Mary or ScoTLanp (Nov. 27 .) Poetic 
drama by Maxwell Anderson. Produ- 
cer: Theatre Guild. With Helen Hayes, 
Philip Merivale, Helen Menken, An- 
thony Kemble Cooper and Moroni 
Olsen. 

PEACE ON EartH (Nov. 29 .) Drama by 
George Sklar and Albert Maltz. Pro- 
ducer: Theatre Union. 

Topacco Roap (Dec. 4——-.) Drama adap- 
ted from the Erskine Caldwell novel by 
Jack Kirkland. Producer: Anthony 
Brown. With Henry Hull. 

B1G-HEARTED HERBERT (Jan. 1 .) Comedy 
adapted from a Sophie Kerr short 
story by Sophie Kerr and Anna Steese 
Richardson. Producer: Eddie Dowling. 
With J. C. Nugent and Elisabeth 
Risdon. 

















ZIEGFELD FoLiigs (Jan. 4——.) Musical 
revue. With Fannie Brice and Willie 
Howard. 

Days WITHOUT ENpD (Jan. 8 .) “Mod- 
ern miracle play” by Eugene O'Neill. 
Producer: Theatre Guild. With Earle 
Larimore, Stanley Ridges, Robert Lo- 
raine and Selena Royle. 

WEDNESDAY’S CHILD (Jan. 16 .) Drama 
by Leopold Atlas. Producers: Potter 
and Haight. With Frank M. Thomas, Jr. 

No More Lapigs (Jan. 23 .) Comedy by 
A. E. Thomas. With Lucile Watson, 
Melvyn Douglas and Rex O’Malley. 

By Your LEAvE (Jan. 24 .) Comedy. 
With Howard Lindsay, Dorothy Gish 
and Elizabeth Love. 

ALL THE KING’s Horses (Jan. 30——.) 
Musical comedy. 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN (Feb. 1 w 
Comedy by Merton Hodge. From Lon- 
don. With Frank Lawton and Rose 
Hobart. 

No QUESTIONS ASKED (Feb. 3——..) 
Comedy. Producer: John Golden. With 
Ross Alexander and Spring Byington. 

AFTER SUCH PLEASURES (Feb. ?7——.) 
Dramatization of the stories in Dorothy 
Parker’s book of the same name. 

BROOMSTICKS, AMEN! (Feb. 9——.) 
Drama by Elmer Greensfelder. With 
Victor Kilian, Jean Adair and Jane 
Seymour. 

SING AND WHISTLE (Feb. 10———.) Comedy 
by Milton Herbert Gropper. With 
Ernest Truex. 

THE SHINING Hour (Feb. 13——.) Drama 
by Keith Winter. Producer: Max Gor- 
don. With Gladys Cooper, Raymond 
Massey and Adrianne Allen. 

RICHARD OF BorRDEAUX (Feb. 14 .) His- 
torical drama by Gordon Daviot (Agnes 
MacIntosh). From London. With Den- 
nis King, Francis Lister and Margaret 
Vines. 

QUEER PEOPLE (Feb. 15——.) Dramatiza- 
tion by John Floyd of the book by Car- 
roll and Garrett Graham. With Hal 
Skelly. 




















Looking Forward 


THEY SHALL Nor Dir (Feb. 21.) Drama 
by John Wexley. Fifth production of the 
Theatre Guild season. With Ruth Gor- 
don, Claude Rains, Helen Westley, 
Frank Wilson and Linda Watkins. 

DopswortH (Feb. 24.) Drama by Sid- 
ney Howard based on the Sinclair Lewis 
novel. Producer: Max Gordon. With 
Walter Huston and Fay Bainter. 

YELLOW JaAcK (Feb. 28.) Drama by Sid- 
ney Howard. Producer: Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic. With Katharine Wilson. 

BROTHER BurRpDetre (March) 3y Sinclair 
and Lloyd Lewis. 

GENTLEWOMAN (March) Comedy by John 
Howard Lawson. Producer: Group 
Theatre. With Stella Adler. 

THE PuRE IN Heart (March) By John 
Howard Lawson. With Dorothy Hall. 


Closed 


DouBLE Door (Sept. 21-Jan. 20) Melo- 
drama by Elizabeth McFadden. 

CHAMPAGNE, Sec (Oct. 14-Jan. 20) Revised 
version of Strauss’ Die Fledermaus. 

THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS (Oct. 16-Jan. 
20) Adaptation of the Moliére play. 

MAHOGANY HALL (Jan. 17-Feb. 3) Melo- 
drama by Charles Robinson. 

THE Piccoui (Jan. 8-Feb. 4) Vittorio Pod- 
recca’s marionettes. 

FALSE DREAMS, FAREWELL (Jan. 15-Feb. 5) 
Drama by Hugh Stange. 

THE LAKE (Dec. 26-Feb. 10) Drama by 
Dorothy Massingham and Murray Mac- 
Donald. With Katharine Hepburn. 

THE First APPLE (Dec. 27-F eb. 10) Comedy 
by Lynn Starling. 

COME OF AGE (Jan. 12-F'eb. 10) Drama by 
Clemence Dane wit music by Richard 
Addinsell. 

MACKEREL SKIES (Jan. 23-Feb. 10) Drama. 

THE Joyous SEASON (Jan. 29-Feb. 10) 
Drama by Philip Barry. 

MONTE CARLO BALLET Russe (Dec. 22-Feb. 
14)—Dance productions. 











THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERIGAN BALLET 


Under the Direction of 


GEORGES BALANCHINE 


Maitre de Ballet for Diaghilev’s ‘Bal. 
lets Russes,’’ ‘‘Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe’’ (1932), ‘‘Les Ballets 1933.” 


A complete education in the art of 
the dance toward the creation of an 
American Ballet Company. 

Faculty: Georges Balanchine, Pierre 
Viadimirov, Tamara Geva, Dorothie 
Littlefield. 

Administration: Vladimir Dimitriew, 
Lincoin E. Kirstein, Edward M. M. 
Warburg. 





Send for Brochure 
637 Madison Avenue Wickersham 2-7667 





——_—_ 








RUTH PAGE and 
HARALD KREUTZBERG 


Having completed a series of per. 
formances with Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, are now engaged in a 
joint concert tour including appear- 
ances with the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the Milwaukee 
Symphony Orchestra. Their Ameri- 
can tour itinerary will be sent upon 
request. 

Some open dates are still available 
prior to their sailing in April, from 
California, for 30 concerts in Japan 
and China. 

CONCERT MANAGEMENT, ARTHUR JUDSON 


Incorporated 
113 West 57th Street - New York, N. Y. 














GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
Sw LITTLE THEATRE 


Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 
15th Season 


June 30-August 25 


Acting ® Production 


and related courses 
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meen 2 a Ben RoI 
Summer Session 
(June 18 - July 31) 
DISTINGUISHED TEACHERS 
Brame: yon Van Volkenburg 


Dance? Welland Lathrop 
Daleroze Eurythmics: 
Gertrude Austin 


Diction: 
John McDowell 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Seattle, Washington 


Address Inquiries to the Registrar 
C enaetnteninetniniainemeamenaiaiasamten atEanamaae 
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